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THE PRESENT UPHEAVAL IN FRANCE. 


, By Davip GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


,RANCE is well into a revolution 
so drastic, that, 

though it is only in its initial stages, one 

‘ ; must go as far back as the great Revolution 
for a parallel. Because this upturning and 
overturning is by the modern ‘‘make-haste- 
slowly’? method of the ballot, and so is 
unaccompanied by those bloody 
which sharply arrest the attention 
vividly rouse the imagination, its 
and profound reach seems to escape even 
some of the conspicuous actors in it and 
instruments of it. In no history of our 
own republic do we find any but meager 


now 


so subversive, al- 


scenes 
and 
wide 
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and scattered references to our own greatest 
revolution—the movement inaugurated by 
Jefferson in 1800 to remove the restrictions 
upon the suffrage. That movement took 
political power away from the class some- 
times in sometimes seriously, 
called the ‘‘best people,’’ made it 
possible for us to rule ourselves whenever 


derision, 
and 


our political intelligence shall reach the 
development where we can as a people 
arrive at clear and impartial and independ- 
conclusions on public 
republic, as a 
possibility and a hope, dates not from the 


ently thought-out 


matters. Our democratic 
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Declaration of Independence, but from the 
election of Jefferson. And the French 
democratic republic dates from June, 1902, 
and not from the birth of the makeshift 
imperialistic republic patched together 
after the Prussian war out of the ruins left 
by Napoleon III. 

If this new republic facing us from the 
other side of the Atlantic were as distant 
from us as its geographical position and 
its language seem to suggest, the recent 
political movements there would have small 
practical interest for us. If the revolution 
were merely a separation of church and 
state, as the news 
despatches declare, 
we could afford to 
neglect it altogether 
—for we set up in 
business as a nation 
with that problem 
solved. But the rev- 
olution is far, far 
deeper, far more 
significant. It is a 
surging up of forces 
which will presently 
be shaking the world. 

Because a nation 
has no king and goes 
through electoral 
forms, it is not there- 
fore a true republic. 
Nor does the existence 
of the right of every 
grown person to vote 
make a democratic 
republic. To have a 





demagogues who work, some unconsciously, 
others consciously, in the interests of plun- 
der and privilege, and is casting about for 
some way to use the power it has possessed 
for nearly a century, has occasionally used, 
but has not until recently appreciated. In 
other words, our people may confidently 
be expected soon to follow the present 
example of the French and assume—or, if 
you prefer, reassume—the power which 
the minority has so long and so cleverly 
wielded by means of secretly controlled 
party organization. 

A year ago—no longer than that—Eu- 
rope and America 
were still speculating 
upon the duration of 
the French republic. 
Even those who 
asserted that it had 
come to stay, that the 
French people had at 
last achieved the op- 
portunity to be free 
for which they have 
been fighting for a 
century against foes 
internal and external, 
made the assertion on 
faith and hope rather 
than on reason. To- 
day—a few weeks 
ago—the Tory, 
royalist, democracy- 
hating London 
‘*Times,’’ counseling 
Britain’s new ambas- 
sador to France, urged 


democratic republic. gyire compes, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR anp him to abandon the 


you must have a 
people a majority of 
whom are genuinely enlightened, are un- 
bossed, are sufficiently free from partizan 
blindness intelligently to seek ‘‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number.’’ It is this 
awakening of the electorate, with the 
resulting activities, that constitutes the 
present French revolution. And in it we 
may read the outlines and suggestions of 
what will presently come to pass in our own 
country—for signs are not lacking that 
with the diffusion and deepening of intel- 
ligence our own electorate is coming from 
under the spell of partizanship, is learning 
to detect the cajoleries and casuistries of 





OF RELIGION ; PRESIDENT OF THE MINIS- 
FERIAL COUNCIL SINCE 1902. 


policy of keeping in 
with the French 
‘‘upper classes.’’ They do not amount to 
anything politically, said the ‘‘Times’’ in 
effect; they never will again; power has 
passed to the people, the republic as a 
democracy is established; we must culti- 
vate the democracy and its representatives. 
This at a time when every ‘‘eminently 
respectable’’ newspaper in the French cap- 
ital is denouncing the ‘‘gang’’ that has got 
control of the government, when that 
‘‘oang’’ has alienated from the republic all 
the ‘‘upper classes’’—-not only ‘‘birth,’’ 
which has always loathed republicanism, 
but also wealth and ‘‘culture.’’ The fact 





is that France has entered upon 
a reign of the common people, 
has inaugurated a carnival of 
radicalism. And the end no 
man can foresee, though all 
men are eagerly predicting, each 
according to his predilection for 
or against pure, unrestrained 
democracy. 

Ever since the French im- 
perial republic, born with the 
rickets and despaired of and 
apologized for even by its 
parents, was cradled upon the 
ruins of the rotten and_trai- 
torous empire which had ‘‘Na- 
poleon the Little’’ as its figure- 
head, each successive ministry 
has realized that if there was 
to be healthful growth into 
democracy, the monarchists 
must be driven from control of 
the army, the navy and the 
public education. For more 
than a century, the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the French people 
have been by instinct and indestructible 
longing republican; but the strenuous 
international politics of Europe and the 
machinations of internal factions had com- 
pelled France to maintain a highly central- 
ized, an imperial, political organization, 
and this gave the monarchists their oppor- 
tunity. Few in numbers, they never lost 
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their hold upon power, and in every con- 
fusion were able to reestablish themselves 
because of their control of the army, the 
navy and the public education. Had they 
been united upon a single pretender, the 
republic must have perished long ago, 
indeed would hardly have survived its 
birth; but because of their divisions into 
followings of sundry ‘‘royal’’ houses the 
a compro- 





republic was able to survive 
mise and not a strong independent exist- 
ence, a temporary makeshift which every 
student of French politics expected to see 
overthrown whenever there was a crisis. 
Why were the monarchists able to hold on 
to the army, the navy and the public edu- 
cation? All the real and _ pretended 
‘*noble’’ families, and all the snobs and 
worshipers of rank, title and ‘‘birth,’’ 
continued to follow the practice of the 
ancient régime and place their sons in the 
army and navy and church. While these 
monarchists were numerically few, they 
were all of the class that has more or less 
wealth and culture and tradition of leader- 
ship, and therefore exercised a very great 
influence. As the high places in the army, 
navy and church were long ago—under 
the restored Bourbons, Louis Philippe and 
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THEOPHILE DELCASSE, MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 
Napoleon I[[—preempted by the aris- 
tocrats and the aristocratic, new candidates 
for promotion were always favored or 
frowned on according as they were mon- 
archist or plebeian. The intrigue was 
carried on with boldness, but also with 
subtlety. And the republic, existing on 
sufferance of the various warring factions 
of disbelievers in it, was powerless to com- 
bat. It had enough to do to keep alive. 

But this is a democratic age. The doves 
of democracy build their nests in the 
very palaces of kings, and cannot be dis- 
lodged. And in France the democratic 
sentiment was spreading from the masses 
to the classes, and day by day was en- 
croaching upon snobbism—for, on analy- 
sis, does not monarchism always resolve 
into snobbism? Also, the more _ intelli- 
gent followers of the various pretenders be- 
gan to grow weary of the long wait and of 
the imbecilities of so many of the con- 
temptible creatures who embodied the mon- 
archic ‘‘ideal.’’ A prince upon a throne 
can easily hide his lack of brains, but a 
throneless prince is within reach of the 
newspaper reporters. 

When the Dreyfus scandal came, while 
the monarchists who hatched and nursed 
and protected that infamous conspiracy 
triumphed at first through the ‘‘jingo’’ 
appeal, broad and far-sighted republicans 
like Waldeck-Rousseau saw that the time 
had come for the republic to declare its 
independence, saw that the republican 


sentiment among the dominant classes—the 
upper bourgeoisie—was strong enough to 
make the issue of a ‘ ‘count of the noses that 
count’’ hopeful if not certain. | Waldeck- 
tousseau became prime minister and gave 
battle. The first conflict was nominally 
a draw—Dreyfus was recondemned. But 
Waldeck-Rousseau had really accomplished 
his purpose; he had shown the French 
people that their army needed radical reor- 
ganization in its high places, also he had 
forced the monarchist clique in control of 
education to show its teeth—and the re- 
publican French masses instantly recognized 
those teeth as the still-remaining stumps of 
the fangs of the ancient régime. Waldeck- 
Rousseau succeeded in getting enacted a law 
to ‘‘regulate’’ the religious orders. Then 
he retired—as is usually supposed, in pur- 
suit of some such line of policy as Cesar 
Borgia adopted toward the duchy of Urbino. 
It may be recalled that Pope Alexander 
VI gave Cesar that duchy, and that its 
people furiously protested. Cesar, realizing 
that to take possession in person would 
mean a dangerous and doubtful war, 
selected the bloodiest ruffian in all the 
Italy of that bloody day and sent him as 
a sort of ambassador. The ruffian seized 
and tortured and executed all the leading 
citizens, a few at atime. For weeks and 
months the rack and the ax were busy. At 
last the people, exhausted and crushed, 
appealed to Cesar to come and see what 
work his ambassador was doing. Cesar 
came, heard the woful tale, went into 
paroxysms of rage, had the head of his 
‘‘ambassador’’ struck off and exposed in 
the market-place with the blood-encrusted 
ax that had laid low every dangerous fac- 
tious person in Urbino. And the people of 
Urbino hailed Cesar as a deliverer and a 
just and merciful prince. 
Waldeck-Rousseau must have appreci- 
ated that the work to be done under the 
Religious Associations Law was certain to 
cause a terrific outcry. So, he retired 
and put the strong and relentless Combes 
in his place, thinking to return to power, 
welcomed by all factions as a ‘‘moderate, ’’ 
when Combes should have made himself 
impossible by enforcing the law. Death 
put this wise and perhaps patriotic project 
to mockery; but, even had Waldeck- 
tousseau lived, a ‘‘savior’’ for France, 














distracted by the drastic work of Combes, 
would not have been necessary. Repub 
licanism, radical republicanism, has proved 
stronger than any one imagined it; instead 
of becoming unpopular, the ‘‘seculariza- 
tion’’ combination of radicals and, social- 
ists has become popular. The fortress of 
the monarchic sentiment was in the re- 
ligious orders. The high places, the mon- 
asteries, the nunneries, were filled with 
the sons and daughters of noble 
and ‘‘snob’’ families. 

Those high dignitaries of the 


church who gere republican or x 
= 


great Ae 


purely spiritual, and the 
bulk of the 
working cler- 
gy, which was, 
like the peo- 
ple, democrat- 
ic, had no in- 
fluence. Pope 
Leo, who saw 
far into the 
truth of  af- 
fairs in all 
countries, had 
realized, even 
in advance of 
the republican 
leaders of 
France, that 
the French 
republic had 
come to stay, 
that the cause 
of monarchy 
was hopelessl\ 
lost. And he 
had command- 
ed the French 
clergy, high 
and low, to 
get out of pol- 
itics and to keep out, to be faithful to the 
republic. 

But those sons and daughters of the no- 
bility and the nobility-worshipers gave 
only nominal obedience, remained mon- 
archists at heart, as were their relatives in 
the high places of the army and the navy. 
And as they had controi of the education 
of young France, especially of the youth of 
the dominant classes, their loyalty to mon- 
archy was more than a menace. For they 
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ees female And they had no _ less 







































were training up the next generation, both 
the citizens and the mothers, in the mon- 
archic tradition. Pope Leo urged and com- 
manded in vain. The episcopal palaces, 
the monasteries and the nunneries, the 
seminaries, academies, boarding-schools, 
primary schools, kindergartens, remained 
bitterly, strenuously monarchic. 
On June 7, 1902. when Emile Combes 
became prime minister, there were in 
France 1,371 religious orders, of 
which 66 were male and 1,305 


than 20,823 establishments scat 
tered throughout France and com- 
prising up- 
ward of @2Q0, - 
O00 monks, 
nuns, lay 
brothers and 
sisters. Of 
these, 16,904 
were exclu- 
sively teaching 
establishments, 
and the re 
maining 3,919 
were a mixture 
of teaching, 
charitable and 
cloistered. 
These orders 
were immense- 
ly rich, were 
entwined in the 
daily life of the 
people, were 
under the pro- 
tection of the 
‘*best society”’ 
throughout 
France. When 
Al SECRETARY OF STATS CHIEF Combes began 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 5 
aw THe ROLY See to close them 
up and drive them out of the country, his 
own followers were gloomily doubtful of 
the result. And as the first closings and 
ejections caused local riots, they begged 
But he kept straight 
on—merciless, relentless, thorough. At 
first he had the sympathy of the poor, 
hard-working parish clergy, who were not 
too fond of these rich, powerful, haughty, 
aristocratic orders. But he soon alienated 
this sympathy; for all France began to see 


him to ‘‘go slow.”’ 








THE 





LEADER OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


IN FRANCE, 


JEAN JAURES, 


that he purposed to go on until he had 
separated church and state, and the parish 
clergy feared that that would mean the 
loss of their annual pittance from the 
public treasury. 

He was reorganizing the army and the 
navy at the same time, was driving the mon- 
archists and scions of noble houses from 
the important commands, from insignificant 
commands even, was expelling them from 
the the 
naval schools. It was a battle all along 
the line. And, to the amazement of every- 
body, France remained calm. 

Apparently Combes was rushing ahead, 


faculties of state’s military and 


unmindful of public sentiment; actually, 
as a closer study of his course shows, he 
made no forward step without assuring 
himself that he 
the with him. 


moral questions involved, and looking only 


had his majority among 
electors Dismissing the 
at Combes as a political leader and at his 
work as a piece of political strategy, it is 
impossible to withhold admiration. 

The press that i and clever 
and read by the ‘‘best people’’ has been 
Its campaign, 
so adroit, so enlisting the 
almost all the men of literary 


s cultured 


against him from the outset. 
intelligent, 
services of 
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reputation and having the sympathy of all 


the ‘‘best people,’’? might well have 
daunted the stoutest heart. But it did 
not daunt him; he knew, and dared to 


act upon the knowledge, that the power 
of theg 
public sentiment, not a power to compel it. 
However, that he hear the 
voice and see the purpose of the French 
people in spite of the clever misleading 
claquing of the press, places him in the 
first rank of political leaders. And when 
the Moderate Republicans igthe Deputies 
deserted him, his shrug wi stitiea the 
followers of the Moderate Republican 
leaders promptly deserted them! 

On June 7, 1902, there were, as has 
been said, 16,904 teaching establishments 
of the religious orders in France. To- 
day, just under 14,000 have been closed, 
have been expelled from France, and their 
pupils are attending schools that are as 
secular as our own in the United States, 
and are, like our own, under the auspices 
of the state. The remaining 3,000 re- 
ligious public schools will be closed during 
1905, unless Combes is driven from power. 
And if he is, it will not be on a religious 
The Clericals concede that; the 
local elections throughout France last 
August took away their scant remaining 


ress is chiefly a power to reflect 


was able to 


issue. 


hope. 

To oust the monarchist clique from con- 
trol of army and navy and military and naval 
schools was apparently more than enough 
to occupy a French premier at one time. 
When Combes not only set about that as 
if it were mere play but moved on simul- 
taneously to enforce the Religious Associa- 
tions Law, not as the regulative law which 
it purported to be, but as a law for sup- 
pression, his opponents were delighted and 
his supporters were alarmed. But his polit- 
ical sagacity was profounder than theirs. 
He doubtless foresaw that by marching 
straight and in full force upon the ecclesi- 
astical citadel of the monarchist intrigue, 
he would give the monarchists so much to 
do there that they would have no energy 
to spare for resisting his attack upon their 
citadels in the army and navy. And, as 
all now see, his anticlerical campaign has 
caused his fully-as-important rescue of 
army and navy from the monarchists to 
pass almost unnoted. 





His assault upon the associations—the 
religious orders—is generally described 
as &@ war upon the church. But, curiously 
enough, the most of his lieutenants, and 
of his followers too, have been and are 
Catholics; and from no quarter has he 
received more aid and sympathy than from 
the parish clergy of the established church 
whose poverty and work among the masses 
is in sharp contrast with the wealth of 
the orders and their intimacy with the 
upper classes of fashion and of intellect, 
for in France, 
as in England 
and elsewhere, 
no class is so 
prostrate be- 
fore aristocrat- 
ic idols as the 
leaders in the 
‘*democracy of 
letters.”’ 

With the 
change of 
popes, with 
the downfall 
of the demo- 
cratically — in- 
clined Ram- 
polla, with the 
rise of Merry 
del Val, a 
Spanish noble- 
man, intensely 
aristocratic by 
birth, asso- 
ciation and 
training, the 
Vatican has 
been drawn 
into the con- 
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faction that wishes the church to be free 
and independent. 

A leader among these is the Count 
d’Haussonville, an aristocrat of aristocrats, 
but also a sincerely religicus man. He 
says, ‘‘Better far a church persecuted but 
independent than a church subsidized and 
He points ou®that the great 
religious societies grew rich fromyoluntary 
contributions of the faithful, @hd insists 
that the same devotion which fostered them 
until they were expelledggvould sustain 
the church de- 
prived of state 
subsidy. And 
he sees this 
outlook: 

‘*The church 
in France, re- 
turning to its 


enslaved,’”’ 


popular origin, 
making its ap- 
peal to the 
common peo- 
ple, drawing 
its support ex- 
clusively from 
the devotion 
of the faithful, 
owing some- 
thing to all 
and thus be- 
coming the 
common prop- 
erty of all 
instead of 
being an offi- 
cial depart- 
ment, would 
know days 


THE LATE M. WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, PREDECESSOR OF M, COMBES. which certain- 


HE HAD THE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS LAW PASSED, AND 


flict: The 
French mon- 
archists thought that this would alarm 
Combes, would drive from him his Cath- 
olic followers. But it had another and 
more striking result. The leaders of the 
ardent and real Catholics—as distinguished 
from those who have used the church 
chiefly as a convenient cloak for mon- 
archist intrigue—saw in the apathy of 
France proof that through state patron 
age and _ state religion had 
decayed. And there is now in the oppo- 
sition to Combes a growing and earnest 


support, 





ACCOMPLISHED MUCH IN 
PRINCIPLES FROM THE REPUBLIC. 


WEEDING MONARCHIC ly would not 
be without 
trial but would also not be without 
triumph.”’ 

The two most significant facts about the 
conglomerate of political groups, or ‘‘bloc,”’ 
behind M. Combes, are the absence of the 
‘‘upper classes,’’ the ‘‘best people,’’ the 
democratic ‘‘aristocracy of success,’’ and 
the presence of the Socialists. And the 
group of Socialists, though numerically 
small, is the most powerful. Through its 
leader, Jean Jaurés, it enforces upon the 


bloc social and economic measures that are 
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distinctly socialistic. That is, the Radi- 
cal Republican party, the party that ex- 
presses the thought and will of the newly 
awakened and newly self-conscious French 
masses, is swiftly moving toward socialism. 
And in that party are not only the artisans 
and laborers, but the small farmers 
and small manufacturers, the shopkeepers 
and professional men—the steady-going 
toil and thrift of France urban and rural. 
It is interesting to hear the private talk of 
the members wf the various divisions of 
the ‘‘triumphatt classes’? from whom the 
leadership has thus been suddenly and 
wrested. Its dominant note is 
fright. ‘*When France adopted universal 
suffrage,’’ they say, ‘‘it sowed the wind. 
The inevitable harvest, the whirlwind, is 
at hand.”’ 

There is an amiable and, to 
tism, infinitely comfortable theory that the 
power and effect of universal suffrage—in 


also 


rudely 


conserva- 


America, as well as in France—has already 
This theory had many ad- 
was so 


been tested. 
herents in France until Combes 
enthusiastically endorsed in the local elec- 
tions last summer. It has had several 
shocks, but no serious disaster, in Amer- 
ica. With us the belief still prevails that 
the people will forever follow the leaders 
given to them from above, will forever 
believe that they themselves choose those 
leaders. 

In the present state of affairs in France 
the fallacy of that theory is made clear. 
The ‘‘classes’’ in France now that a 
slow educational process, begun with the 
beginning of the modern era, has been at 


see 


work upon the masses, that it has now 
reached the point where they realize their 
power and proceed to deal with the in- 
equalities of condition which they refuse to 


believe are either necessary or just. And 


at one sweep the French masses have cleared 
their path of practically all the obstacles 
between them and a purely democratic 
republic in which 
law. 


their will shall be 
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What next? What will the masses com- 
pel their leaders to do? To adopt ways 
of moderation and stability or ways of 
reckless destruction? 

The lesson for us is obvious. Sooner or 
later the political intelligence, the con- 
sciousness of political power, is certain to 
awaken in our masses, is certain to prompt 
them to burst the bonds of partizanship 
wherein they are held by the leaders ap- 
pointed by the ‘‘triumphant’’ or ‘‘success- 
ful’’ classes. This is as sure to happen as 
science is certain to continue its weakening 
of the influence of tradition, its substitution 
of knowledge for passion and prejudice. 

And, as in France, so with us, the only 
political educational force at work among 
the masses is socialism. When they be- 
gin to assert their power, will they not 
assert it as extreme and heady revolution- 
aries—unless our present leaders rouse 
themselves, cease fatuously to deny the 
existence of huge oppressive, unnatural, 
undemocratic, un-American inequalities, 
law-made and law-entrenched, cease to 
tolerate and tremble before the cry of the 


robber that to interfere with him is to 
assail property rights? 
To prevent extremes, avoid them. We 


have seen how the French people, roused, 
have not let even reverence for religion 
stand between them and what they con- 
ceived to be freedom. If our dominant 
plutocracy does not set an example of 
moderation as a form of insurance—to 
dismiss moral considerations as ‘‘not prac- 
tical’’—can it hope that the American 
people, when roused and made desperate, 
will pause through reverence for property? 

If the custodians of religion in France 
had acted more wisely, this latest chapter 
of French history would never have been 
written. If the custodians of property in 
America shall act more wisely, it may be 
unnecessary to write a very unpleasant 
chapter of American history filled with the 
doings of outraged masses using the now 
latent might of universal suffrage. 
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““ LAYING ON, 


THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER ON EXMOOR 
FOREST. 


By CLIFFORD CORDLEY. 


NFENCED, unfed by man, masterless, 
the wild red deer still haunt the 
rugged regions of North Devon and West 
Somerset, and furnish, in a land wherein 
hunting, shooting and fishing are otherwise 
artificially provided, a sport unique. 

The Forest of Exmoor—the home of 
these animals—is a treeless forest, so called 
only in a technical, medieval and manorial 
sense, the relic of Anglo-Norman and feudal 
phraseology. Altogether lacking trees, 
as regards ‘‘the Forest’’ proper, the sur- 
rounding portions of the ‘‘Red Deer Land”’ 
consist of heathery moors, wild woodlands, 
set on the steep slopes of combs, or 
stream-fed valleys, and scattered patches 
of cultivated land. Ina word, it is the 
country so well described in the romance 
of ‘‘Lorna Doone.”’ 

Considerably restricted, owing to the 
spread of population and agriculture, the 
cervine territory is now some fifty miles 
from east to west and thirty miles from 
north to south; that is tosay. from Bridge- 





water to Barnstaple Bay and from the Bristol 
Channel to the coverts of the lower Exe at 
Tiverton. 

The sport of stag-hunting comes down 
to British sportsmen of 1904 stamped with 
the prestige of antiquity. History tells 
us that the Norman monarchs loved the 
tall red deer like brothers. Henrys and 
Edwards hunted stag and hind and buck 
and doe hundreds of years ago; sometimes 
with greyhounds, sometimes with more 
orthodox deerhounds, and sometimes with 
the questionable (to us) form of driving 
the quarry into nets. Though the wild 
red deer have certainly been hunted in the 
regions of Damnonia for at least eight 
hundred years, it is not till the year 1598 
that the first record is found, when the 
hounds appear to have been kept at Simons- 
bath by a certain Hugh Pollard (about 
1603), a forest ranger to Queen Elizabeth, 
who was herself ‘‘ well and most excellently 
disposed toward hunting.’’ A succession 
of rangers appear to have figured as masters 
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of staghounds, until the pack came into the 
hands of a Mr. Walter, of Stevenstone, and 
since then it has been under the control of 
the gentry. 

Exmoor stag-hunting has had its ups 
and downs. After a period of depression, 
or slump, lasting through the Georgian 
era and well into that of Victoria, a glori- 
ous boom set in. The most memorable 
time in the history of the pack dates from 
1855, when the late Mr. Mordaunt Fen- 
wick Bisset succeeded Mr. Carew as master. 
The great and autocratic ‘‘General’’ (as he 
was usually styled) hunted the country 
until 1880, with phenomenal success and 
universal satisfaction. 

Formerly, the pack of the North Devon 
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bay: it isa noble sight to see and hear them 
as they stream across the Forest in full chase 
—not carrying a head like foxhounds, but 
stringing along on the line, each reveling 
in the strong, sweet scent of the red deer. 

In hunting red deer, success depends 
largely upon the skill and perseverance of 
the harborer, who locates the quarry— 
whose business it is to be able to show the 
huntsman where he may readily find a 
warrantable deer: a deer of the right sex 
and of requisite age, preferably six years 
old. Therefore, he goes round the coverts 
the afternoon before they have to be drawn, 
and is out again before daybreak next 
morning, to find out once more, as soon 
as it is light, if there is a warrantable stag 








—____————— 





ON EXMOOR FOREST. 


Staghounds—now the Devon and Somerset 
—were true staghounds: huge, lolloping 
creatures, somewhat after the old talbot 
character; slow and sure; ‘‘matched in 
mouth like bells;’’ with ears like cobblers’ 
aprons. In due course, these became ex- 
tinct. One pack went to Germany; an- 
other became mad and had to be destroyed. 
To-day, the red deer are hunted with large 
foxhounds (all dogs), drafted from the 
various kennels of Great Britain, and 
standing twenty-four and a half to twenty- 
six inches. No hounds are bred at the 
kennels at Exford. Big, to surmount the 
strong heather and tall bracken; swift, to 
follow the fleet deer; hardy, to breast the 
moorland torrents and to face the stag at 








A CHECK. 


in the vicinity; for deer travel far by 
night in search of food. To effect his ob- 
ject, he visits the fields where he knows, 
or is credibly informed by the sport- 
loving, venatically learned farmers, that 
deer generally feed. He seeks for the 
splot,” or =" or ‘‘mark,’’ or track, 
or footprint, of the right animal. A war- 
rantable stag leaves a slot three inches in 
breadth, and has all his ‘‘rights’’—‘ ‘brow, 
bay and tray, and three ’pon top’; on his 
spreading head he bears antlers with 
three or more projecting tines and three 
upright spires—fully twelve points in all. 
The harborer may accomplish his task 
speedily, or he may quest the vast wooded 
valleys for many hours. The ground may 


spoor,”’ 
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IN FULL CRY. 


CROSSING THE DOONE 


VALLEY. 


be so wet, or so dry, that it is impossible 
to ‘‘slot’’ a deer; or the herd may have 
been feeding in grass-meadows, orchards 
or turnip-fields, where it is difficult to 
distinguish which are the footprints of old 
or young, of stag, hind or ‘‘male deer’’ 
(i. e., brockets or immature stags); or the 
deer that have gone out and up to the 





A VETERAN STAG-HUNTER, 
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ON EXMOOR FOREST. 


heather, where again no slot at all is visible. 
One is then obliged to make a circuit of 
many miles to some well-known ‘‘rack’’ 
in a fence, or crossing or soiling-place in 
a stream, to see where the stag has not 
gone. Even then, he may often be unable 
to give more than vague intelligence that 
there is a good stag somewhere in a great 
wood, miles in length and thousands of 
acres in extent. He is a veritable Chin- 
gachgook. 

The deer harbored, it is next necessary 
to draw tufters to find and rouse him. 
And here it is to be noted that a ‘‘tufter’’ 
—in England, at least—is not an animal 
sui generis, though such is the case in 
France. With the Devon and Somerset, 
nearly every hound in the pack takes, in 
the course of the season, his turn at 
‘‘tufting,’’ and the choice of tufters is 
determined by circumstances. Thus, if 
the day be misty (and Exmoor is very sub- 
ject to fog), steady old hounds that throw 
their tongues freely are taken; if the ob- 
ject be to separate one out of a herd of 
deer on the open moors, then, perhaps, one 
couple or two couples only of the fastest. 
Naturally, the strongest and _best-consti- 
tuted hounds are generally selected; for 
after tufting, possibly for hours, they take 
their part in the arduous hunting labors of 


the pack. The reason for tufting—for 














drawing with a few hounds— is that deer 
are gregarious and found frequently in 
large numbers, when a full pack may be, 
as it not infrequently is, divided in all 
directions. 

During this tufting process—conducted 
by the officials—the men and women con- 
stituting the field remain quiescent; survey- 
ing the glorious prospect of mountain and 
moor, hill and vale, sea and champaign; 
sheltering in shady nooks from the blaze 
of an August sun; lunching; and ‘‘coffee- 
housing,’’ as hunting-field gossiping is 
termed by British sporting-folk. 

Stag-hunting is prosecuted in August, 
September and part of October (being de- 
fined by natural cervine laws); after which 
hind-hunting ensues, being carried on far 
into the spring—until, indeed, the herd is 
sufficiently reduced, for the time being, to 
satisfy the reasonable demands of the long- 
suffering farmers, so far as may be. As 
the sport is unique, and as it comes ata 
period when no other hunting is to be 
found in Britain, the earlier meets of the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds not only 
are very largely attended, but attract riding- 
people literally from the ends of the earth. 


= 


THE DEATH. 


‘BREAKING UP”’ THE STAG. 
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From historic Cloutsham Ball, under 
Dunkery Beacon, on the verge of Exmoor 
Forest, the of the laid. 
The glorious prospect comprises all that 
bountiful Nature can give: mountain and 
stream and sea, hills and vales, 
gorse and heather and brackeu—scents 
and sounds and spaciousness. The as- 
sembled multitude await the breaking of 
the harbored, warrantable stag to the open. 
When the huntsman comes galloping for 
another horse and the pack, blowing the 
onslaught, half a thousand riders mount in 
haste to charge the wildness and wetness 
of the Forest; to scurry through the odor- 
ous heather, gallop over the undulating 
breadths, escalade the heights, scramble 
across the combs and streams, follow the 
chase and surmount all obstacles. 

Should the stag run far, straight and 
well, but a poor five per cent. will see the 
quarry brought to hand and hear the mort 
sounded. Skilled equestrians, the bulk 
of well bated by the 
speed and arduousness of the chase over 
unknown difficulties, form a tail miles in 
length, extended, like the tail of a kire, 
over many declivitous and irriguous miles 


scene chase is 


moor, 


them mounted, 





ale ee s — 
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“DOWN THE WATER!’’ HOUNDS DRIVING THE 
STAG TO BAY. 


of ‘tthe Forest.’’ And when the stag 
is set up to bay, in some moorland stream 
or in the saline waters of the Severn Sea, 
but a score or two, at the most, will have 
struggled to the end. 

The stag is almost sure to be taken— 
somewhere—sooner or later; for, aided by 
the eyes and ears and experience of the 
huntsman, hounds rarely change their 
quarry, no matter how craftily he ‘‘runs 
to herd.’’ After much hard galloping, 
through long heather, across turf-pits, over 
the boulder-strewn slopes of Dunkery 
Beacon, threading grass-grown, trappy 
gullies, and thundering on the dry cotton- 
grass of the treeless Forest itself—all man- 
ner of hateful obstacles confront the horse- 
man and horsewoman, save bogs. It 
is locally postulated that there are no bogs 
on Exmoor—only ‘‘wet places’’; but these 





wet places are sutticiently boglike to engulf 
a parish church together with its tower, 
and are therefore sufficiently stopping to 
the ordinary equestrian not native to the 
moist soil. After all this, after a fine chase, 
the hunted stag either takes soil (i. e., 
bathes in a stream), breaks from his bay 
and leads forward and is set upand killed; 
or struggles onward, with one more river 
to cross, and then the mort is sounded, 


9 


and the loud, triumphant ‘‘ Who-whoop! 


is chanted. Occasionally, the 
field will be conducted circui- 
~» tously to the steep, copse-clad 
cliffs that overhang the Bristol 
Channel. Then the stag goes 
to sea—is taken by a boat—and 
is finally brought to hand, 
with all fitting ceremonial, on 
the beach, at Porlock, Mine- 
head or Lynmouth. 

Thus closes a typical stag- 
hunting day in Red Deer Land, 
wherein the chase is held in 
the highest estimation and 
veneration; quite apart from 
the fact that it brings grist 
to the mill. It is a highly 
dramatic business; altogether 
medieval, and redolent of the 
truest and best attributes of sport with 
horse and hound and horn. 

It is impossible accurately to estimate 
the head of wild deer in the country. 
There are now four packs of staghounds 
in Devon and Somerset, each hunting 
several days a week. It is not uncommon 
in a single day’s hind-hunting to see fifty 
or sixty, or even eighty, deer, without 
traversing or disturbing any considerable 
area. In one season, the Devon and Som- 
erset Staghounds, under the mastership 
of Lord Ebrington, brought to hand one 
hundred deer, of which some. twenty-three or 
so were stags. There is no doubt that, but 
for the cordial good will evinced by both 
owners and occupants of land toward this 
rare sport, the red deer would long since 
have become extinct in the west of England, 
where alone in Britain they still roam free 
and wild, south of the Highlands of Scot- 
land (where they are stalked, not hunted). 

Altogether, the sport, universally popu- 
lar, is fostered locally; and though the 
outward demonstrations are not now so 
marked as formerly, it has, perhaps, even 
a greater hold on the tenantry in North 
Devon and West Somerset at the present 
day than when the church-bells were rung 
at the death of the warrantable stag, and 
‘As pants the hart’’ was sung in parish 
churches on the first Sunday of the stag- 
hunting season. 
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By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


WE should be patient with the faults 
of youth. A young people, like a 
young person, has ‘tthe defects of its 
qualities’’; and though our nation is built 
of all nations, yet its individual life is 
young. 

One of the faults of youth is a dogged 
conservatism. The child, having no knowl- 
edge of things other than as he has al- 
ways seen them, condemns unhesitatingly 
any divergence from his accustomed stand- 
ard. He is rigid in his young virtue, cruel 
in his young severity; but, thank God, he 
will grow; and, as he grows, learn wis 
dom, breadth of vision, a slower judgement, 
a more defined hope. 

We in America, springing to life asa 
nation in our pioneer period, with our first 
proud ideals all based on the facts of that 
period, and dominated by a literature 
deeply colored by those same facts and 
ideals, are slow to recognize our own 
growth. 

When we say ‘‘the American Home,’ 
we think instinctively of the home of a 
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BEDROOM OF AN ELABORATE SUITE. 


hundred years ago; and a hundred years 
in this age of cumulative progress means 
more than a thousand in the far past. Our 
national life is changing in every feature, 
changing more swiftly than any people’s 
life ever changed before; and in most of 
its phenomena we are proud of it. The 
distinctive spirit of American progress is 
its sure and instant recognition of new 
values, new methods, new lines of ad- 
vance, and its steady courage in taking 
advantage of them. 

The superiority of our mechanical proc- 
esses is largely due to the fact that we 
are not afraid of ‘‘the scrap-heap’’—we 
wear out a locomotive, discard it and build 
a better, over and over, while the Euro- 
pean is nursing and repairing. 

A far-sighted rational courage—a will- 
ingness always to throw aside good for 
better, and better for best—this is the 
American policy. 

And yet, in the very face of this rushing 
current of progressiveness, we find at 
times the strangest pools and eddies, dull 
backwaters where the driftwood of past 


seasons floats and molders like wrecks in 
the Sargasso Sea. 

It is from a stagnant stretch like this 
that we hear the cry of complaint and 
warning about the passing of the Ameri- 
can home. Everything else has passed, 
and without wailing; passed, as must all 
rising life, ‘‘from the less to the greater, 
from the simple to the complex.”’ 

Social evolution follows natural law as 
surely as physical: why should we fear it? 
Or rather, why should we accept so much 
of it gladly and then balk, straining re- 
belliously at this gnat after swallowing 
caravans of camels? 

It is because we think, in our honest 
hearts, that our national integrity and 
health and virtue are bound up in ‘‘the 
Home,’’ and that if it is taken from us we 
are lost. We are right here, in a way. 
Unless the cell-structure of the human 
atom is healthy, the whole great organism 
will break down. 

We are wrong in supposing that change 
is necessarily injury, in seeking to main- 
tain the home in some past form and forbid 











it sharing in the benefits of progress. 
But while we are musing, the fire burns, 
the changes go on; and those who observe 
them cry out as the old Danish king cried 
out against the rising tide. 

In the country there has been less change 
than in the city, naturally; the isolated 
farmhouse is still recognizably like its 
predecessors of the earlier centuries; yet 
there is some difference even here. 

In the cities, notably in our largest ones, 
the alteration is so great and so swift as 
to force itself upon us with something of a 
shock, the more so as in a growing city 
one may find every stage of home-building 
practically side by side. 

A ride on the Amsterdam Avenue street- 
car in New York city will show the shanty 
and hovel of the ancient poor, and the 
crowded tenement of the modern poor; the 
large, comfortable, detached house of the 
ancient rich, with lay7n and garden and 
outbuildings, and the long fronts of the 
side-street blocks where the ‘*homes’’ 
like books on a shelf, squeezed out of all 


stand 


semblance of a house. This is due to the 
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terrible constriction of financial pressure. 

This pressure, relentlessly increasing, has 
forced upward from these level ranks of 
crowded dwellings the vertical outburst 
of the apartment-home—the ‘‘flat,’’ and 
at this point begins most of the outery. 

So long as our homes had twenty feet 
square of ground in the back yard, and ten 
feet of stone steps at the front door, we 
submitted to the lateral pressure uncom- 
plainingly. We took our air and light at 
the two ends of the house; we ignored the 
neighbor whose bed was within a foot of 
ours, because the party-wall was solid 
and well deadened. We called our vertical 
slice of a solid building a block long ‘‘a 
house,’’ and while lamenting at times its 
lack of physical comfort, we did not feel 
that its life was attacked. It was still 
‘*the home.”’ 


But the apartment-houses increased so 
rapidly that the levels of domestic life in 
New York became as varied as its rocky 
substrata: and then, under the same pres- 
sure, the kitchens were squeezed out of the 
flats, and the apartment-hotel appeared. 





ONE OF THE MANY PARLORS IN A NEW YORK APARTMENT-HOTEL, 
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It not only appeared, but increased. 
The real-estate records show an astonish- 
ing ratio of change—private houses being no 
longer built in numbers worth mentioning 
compared with apartment-houses, and these 
sinking into insignificance compared with 
the apartment-hotel. Now, indeed, a cry of 
horror goes up. We have all along had 
in our curtained minds an ideal of the 
home of our grandmothers; the slow com- 
pression of that ideal as the city block con- 
gealed around it we had not noticed; but 
now that we see our homes lifted clean 
off the ground—yardless, cellarless, stair- 


mortar is clearly visible. It is from a rela- 
tively small, plain, isolated house, hélding 
one family, toward a vast glittering palace 
of a thousand occupants. 

The tendency industrially is as clear; it is 
from the weary housewife making soap and 
spinning, weaving, dye- 
nursing, 


candles, carding, 
ing, cutting, sewing, 
sweeping, washing and all the rest, to the 
handsome, healthy, golf-playing woman 
who does none of these things (and, to her 
shame be it spoken, does little else), for 
her former trades are done each and all 


by expert professionals. 


cooking, 





PRIVATE PARLOR OF A HOTEL SUITE 


less, even kitchenless—we protest that this 
is not a home! 

Doctor Parkhurst and other earnest men 
have raised their voices in passionate pro- 
test, but neither those who build nor those 
who buy have listened to them. 

Think and feel as we may, it remains a 
fact that the dwellers in our great cities 
are being forced into sets of horizontally 
arranged chambers; and deprived of the 
cellar and the kitchen as they were long 
since of the garden and the stable. 

The change is here. Is it good or bad? 
If bad—or bad in part—can it be checked 
and altered? 

The tendency 


in terms of brick and 


The tendency in the character of home 
and family life is not so patently visible, 
but may yet be traced. 

It is from a self-centered family life, 
mainly content with its own members and 
its immediate neighbors, to a family that 
is by no means content with its own mem- 
bers, that knows not neighbors though 
they be as near and numerous as the cells 
of a honeycomb, and that insists on find- 
ing its interests and pleasures in the great 
outside world. 

That this change, psychic and industrial, 
is going on with the change in architec- 
ture, cannot be denied. It may even be 
wondered if it did not precede it—spirit 
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rightly coming before matter; at any rate, 
it is here. ’ 

Now let us examine the real nature of 
this transformation, without prejudice or 
terror, and see if it is, after all, as bad as 
some would have us believe. 

If a city is so thick that a separate home 
with four sides of windowed ventilation is 
absolutely impossible—which, like it or 
not, is the case at present—then why is it 
better for the honeycomb to lie flat than 
for it to stand up? Is this book-shelf of a 
block front inherently nobler, more lovely 
or more healthful—even more convenient 
—than the same row standing on end, as 
it were—with one’s set of rooms arranged 
on a level instead of five floors one over 
another? 

For health and comfort, so long as air 
and light are assured, rooms on one floor 
are better than on five—better mechanics, 
better economy of space and time. 

But as soon as this change was made, 
assoon as the physical space of the home 
wis thus simplified,.then the ancient in- 
@ustries of the home became unpleasantly 
2rominent to its members. 





Of what do dwellers in flats most com- 
plain? The smell of their neighbors’ 
kitchens, the noise of their neighbors’ 
children. 

So long as that smell and that noise were 
disseminated freely from the exposed farm- 
house, we none of us minded them. 

So long as, by common consent, the 
dwellers in the book-shelf tucked their 
kitchens in behind and under, mingling 
the odors of suds and soup in the huddle 
of back yards which every resident ignored ; 
sent their children to the top floor—or 
the park—and politely overlooked the 
ash-barrel and the garbage-can immodestly 
obtruding themselves beside the elegant 
front steps, so long we bore with these 
things. But when the strata rose under 
lateral pressure and carried the home up- 
ward, by the dozen, its constituent cham- 
bers thrown together past ignoring, and 
with no back yard to dilute its odors for a 
while, then we found that we did not like 
our own way of doing business. 

A little more squeezing—the kitchen 
dwindles and cramps to a kitchenette— 
pop! it is gone! 





PRIVATE DINING-RKOOM IN A NEW APARTMENT-HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY. 














BALL-ROOM OF A NEW APARTMENT-HOTEL, 


The dining-room, lost without its feeder, 
suffers a gradual transformation to a sort 
of second parlor, and often it, too, dis- 
appears. 

The children? The 
and the hotel evade that question—avoid 
it—dodge it. They make no provision 
for children—they don’t want any. The 
children are but few in these sky-palaces, 
and they look out of place. We have not 
faced the problem of providing for them 
at all. We shirk it. 

And then what happens? 
the family do? 

The man goes right on with his business 
as he always did. His bills are heavy, but 
there is less worry. He works and pays 
the freight. The relieved of 
almost all the work she used to do, and 
too ignorant, too timid, too self-indulgent, 


apartment - house 


does 


What 


woman, 


to do other work, simpiy plays most of 
the time, or labors at amusement, salving 
her charity. (A nice 


conscience with 


world we should have if men stopped work 
The children, when 


and took to charity!) 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


there are any, are seen dully toddling 
beside unresponsive servants; strapped 
helpless in wagons; aimlessly playing 


in the only decent place they have, the 
public parks; or, in their only semblance 
of free life, taking the license and educa- 
tion of the streets. 

The stieets. may be cleaner or dirtier, 
quieter or noisier, and the children more 
or less numerous, according to the wealth 
but, rich or they 
have only the street—the houses are not 
built for them. 

The private houses are not much better 


of the region, poor, 


in this respect than the apartment-houses: 
but in the latter, the children, like the 
kitchens, are more prominent. The rate 
of living in these great buildings is very 
high. Yet 
not high as in the private houses of 


we must remember that it is 
sO 
the same people. It is economic pressure 
that puts up these monster edifices. 

The family life—the association of the 
members—seems visibly lessened. Yet we 


must remember again that they are only 
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living as they wanted to before and had 
not the conveniences. The apartment- 
hotel meets a demand. The position of 
the children is the most prominent evil; 
yet it is not so much worse than it was 
before, as it is merely more conspicuous. 

The apartment-hotel only carries out in 
arrogant and opulent fulfilment the tenden- 
cies already at work when the city began 
to force the homes together and crush them 
to a lean and breathless strip. 

Is this movement wholly bad? Can 
nothing be done to check it? It is by no 
means wholly bad; it is mostly good. 
What is bad about it is our misapprehen- 
sion, and pig-headed insistence on what we 
falsely suppose to be the valuable things. 
How then can we modify this process, keep- 
ing the grandeur and beauty, the smooth, 
delicate mechanical adjustment, the care 
and convenience, and yet keeping love and 
peace and happy childhood too? Our 
present objectors have no help to give 
—they merely howl. They stand scream- 
ing in the road and say: ‘‘Go back! Go 
back! This is not the way. Stop! Go 


TYPICAL CAFE—AN ATTRACTIVE AND CONVENIENT 


back!’’ Social processes do not stop, 
much less go back, for anybody’s protest. 
They cannot be arrested or reversed, but 
they can be steered. We can study them, 
learn their lines of direction, and take ad- 


vantage of them, to our great gain. Now 
let us see what is needed to make ‘‘the 


American city home,’’ in its best and fullest 
sense, possible to us still, albeit two hun- 
dred feet from the ground. 

There is no real reason that a man and 
wife should not be as happy under electric 
lights as they were underneath the naked 
stars, on Oriental rugs as on the windy 
hills or damp leaves of the forest. 

There is no real reason why children 
should not be as healthy and happy in a 
modern palace as in an ancient hut. 

No real reason, no inherent reason. The 
difficulty in these things is secondary and 


removable. We have overlooked the chil- 
dren in building the apartment-home— 


that is all. 
We are meeting all adult desires in 


these huge palaces to-day. We make for 
them billiard - parlors, smoking - rooms, 





FEATURE OF APARTMENT-HOTEL LIFE. 

















SPECIAL 


dancing-halls, swimming-tanks, reception- 
parlors—but we do not build for the chil- 
dren. This is not the special fault of the 
apartment-house. We did not build pri- 
vate houses suited to them, either. 

What we want is a conscientious recog- 
nition of child needs when we build homes; 
and this should be insisted on by their 
mothers. Now heretofore the mothers 
were too overwhelmed with house-service 
to demand anything for their children or 
themselves. As soon as a husband was 
rich enough to harness other women to his 
chariot-wheels the mother emerged from 
her lowly labors, and, like any other re- 
leased servant, luxuriated in idleness. 
Low-grade labor does not teach noble am- 
bition. 

But this very apartment-house, with its 
inevitable dismissal of the kitchen, with 
its facility for all skilled specialist labor, 
has freed the woman from her ancient 


service, so that she may now see the 
splendid possibilities of motherhood. 
She does not do so yet, it is true. The 


kitchen-mindedness of a thousand cen- 
turies cannot rise at once to the grade of 
twentieth-century life. But see what we 
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MEATS, 


might have if we would in this most 
crowded city of the world to-day; see 
how the American home may pass from its 
present transition stage to a noble new 
development. 

On the ground-space of a New York 
block, with our present architecture and 
mechanical knowledge, we can build homes 
of such exquisite refinement and simple 
beauty as should be a constant rest and 
joy to their inmates. Once eliminating 
that source of so much dirt, the kitchen, 
the system of exhaust sweeping now com- 
ing into use, with modern plumbing, could 
keep our homes cleaner than they ever were 
before. Wise building laws should insure 
ventilation and sunlight for rich as well as 
poor. 

Long corridors, gliding elevators, soft 
music at one’s meals—these things do not 
destroy love and happiness; nor does a 
private cook insure them. Our mistake is 
in attaching the essential good of home 
life to non-essential mechanical conditions. 

This uneasy expansion from the home life 
into ‘‘society life’’ is in its nature good— 
bad as are the present results. It is part 
of the general kindling of the human soul 
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DRAWING-ROOM OF AN APARTMENT-HOTEL SUITE, 


to-day, the wakening of the social conscious- 
ness. It is right, quite right, that man, 
woman and child should all demand some- 
thing more than ‘‘home life.”’ 

The domestic period, so to speak, is 
long outgrown. The wrong is that the 
social life they find outside is so pitifully 
unsatisfying. The soul to-day needs far 











wider acquaintance, more general inter- 
est, more collective action, than the soul 
of remote centuries. We are different— 
we are more complex—and we must con- 
tinue to become so. 

But that complexity should be as clean 
and natural and wholesome as our early 
simplicity. An organ is more complex 
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than a shepherd's pipe, but no less musical. 
If these apartment-houses and -hotels were 
tilled with people appreciated the 
opportunities of the time they live in, the 
gathered homes therein would know a 
larger, higher happiness than any cozy 
cottage under a The 
and mothers of these families would re- 
member that there are children—must be 
children—and that no hired servant can 
successfully conceal them. Children 
here and must be provided for. The 
apartment-house has not done so yet—but 
it can, and better than the private house. 
These great structures could, if they chose, 
turn their palm-fringed roofs into happy 
child-gardens, furnish great playrooms, 
gymnasia and nurseries; and they will 
choose when women patrons bring their 
maternal sentiments up to date. <A busy 
woman, happy and proud in her work, 
could return to her exquisite nest in one 
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of these glorious palaces, with her husband 
and children returning from their work 
and play, to as contented a home life as 
the world has ever known—and a nobler 
one as well. 

But you say: ‘‘It is not the same thing. 
The home is gone. The children are at 
the kindergarten, the father 
away, of course—he always was; but the 
mother—a woman should give her whole 
life to the home.’’ No, she should not. 
No human being should. She should serve 
society as does her human mate, and they, 
together, should go home to rest. 

It is this change in the heart of the world 
which is changing the house of the world; 
and its ultimate meaning is good. Let 
us then study, understand, and help to 
hasten this passing onward to better things 
of our beloved American Home. Let us 
not be afraid, but lead the world in larger 
living. 
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“SWEET DAY OF REST.” 





By ExizaA CALVERT HALL. 


WALKED slowly down the ‘‘big road’’ 
that Sunday afternoon—slowly, as be- 
fitted the scene and the season; for who 
would hurry over the path that Summer 
has prepared for the feet of earth's tired 
pilgrims? It was the middle of June, and 
nature lay a vision of beauty in her ves- 
ture of flowers, leaves and blossoming 
grasses. The sandy road was a pleasant 
walking-place, and if one tired of that, the 
short, thick grass on either side held a 
fairy path fragrant with pennyroyal, that 
most virtuous of herbs. A tall hedge of 
osage-orange bordered each side of the 
road, shading the traveler from the heat 
of the sun, and furnishing a nesting- 
place for numberless small birds that twit- 
tered and chirped their joy in life and love 
and June. Occasionally a gap in the foliage 
revealed the placid beauty of corn, oats 
and clover, stretching in broad expanse to 
the distant purple woods, with here and 
there a field of the cloth of gold—the fast- 
ripening wheat that waited the hand of 
the mower. Not only is it the traveler's 
manifest duty to walk slowly in the midst 
of such surroundings, but he will do well 
if now and then he sits down and dreams. 
As I made the turn in the road and drew 
near Aunt Jane’s house, I heard her voice, 
a high, sweet, quavering treble, like the 
notes of an ancient harpsichord. She was 
singing a hymn that suited the day and 
the hour: 
‘“ © Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise, 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes.’ ’’ 
Mingling with the song I could hear the 
creak of her old splint-bottomed chair as 
she rocked gently to and fro. Song and 
creak ceased at once when she caught 
sight of me, and before I had opened the 
gate she was hospitably placing another 
chair on the porch and smiling a welcome. 
‘‘Come in, child, and set down,’’ she 
exclaimed, moving the rocker so that I 
might have a good view of the bit of land- 
scape that she knew I loved to look at. 
‘*Pennyroy’l! Now, child, how did 
you know I love to smell that?’’ She 


crushed the bunch in her withered hands, 
buried her face in it and sat for a moment 
with closed eyes. ‘‘Lord! Lord!’’ she 
exclaimed, with deep-drawn breath, ‘‘if I 
could jest tell how that makes me feel! I 
been smellin’ pennyroy’l all my life, and 
now when I get hold of a piece of it, 
sometimes it makes me feel like a little 
child, and then again it brings up the 
time when I was a gyirl, and if I was 
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to keep on settin’ here and rubbin’ this 
pennyroy’lin my hands, I believe my whole 
life’d come back to me. Honeysuckles 
and pinks and roses ain’t any sweeter to 
me. Me and old Uncle Harvey Dean was 
jest alike about pennyroy’l. Many a time 
I’ve seen Uncle Harvey searchin’ around 
in the fence corners in the early part 0’ 
May to see if the pennyroy’! was up yet, and 
in pennyroy’! time you never saw the old 
man that he didn’t have a bunch of it 


road, and he’d set and smell it and look 
as pleased as a child with a piece o’ 
candy.”’ 

‘*Piercing sweet’’ the breath of the 
crushed wayside herb rose on the air. I 
had a distinct vision of Uncle Harvey 
Dean, and wondered if the fields of as- 
phodel might not yield him some small 
harvest of his much-loved earthly plant, or 
if he might not be drawn earthward in 
‘‘pennyroy’l time.”’ 
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somewheres about him. Aunt Maria Dean 
used to say there was dried pennyroy’l 
in every pocket 0’ his coat, and he used 
to put a big bunch of it on his piller at 
night. Sundays it looked like Uncle Har- 
vey couldn’t enjoy the preachin’ and the 
singin’ unless he had a sprig of it in his 
hand, and I ricollect once seein’ him git 
up durin’ the first prayer and tip-toe out 
o’ church and come back with a handful 
o’ pennyroy’! that he'd gethered across the 
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‘‘T was jest settin’ here restin’,’’ re- 
sumed Aunt Jane, ‘‘and thinkin’ about 
Milly Amos. I reckon you heard me 
singin’ fit to scare the crows as you come 
along. We used to call that Milly Amos’s 
hymn, and IT never can hear it without 
thinkin’ 0’ Milly.’’ 

‘‘Why was it Milly Amos’s hymn?’’ I 
asked. 

Aunt Jane laughed blithely. 

‘*La, child!’’ she said, ‘‘don’t you ever 








git tired o° my yarns? Here it is Sunday, 
and you tryin’ to git me started talkin’; 
and when I git started you know there ain’t 
any tellin’ when I'll stop. Come on and 
le’s look at the gyarden; that’s more fittin’ 
for Sunday evenin’ than tellin’ yarns.’’ 

So together we went into the garden 
and marveled happily over the growth of 
the tasseling corn, the extraordinarily long 
runners on the young strawberry-plants, 
the size of the green tomatoes, and all the 
rest of the miracles that sunshine and rain 
had wrought since my last visit. 

The first man and the first woman were 
gardeners, and there is something wrong 
in any descendant of theirs who does not 
love a garden. He is lacking in a primal 
instinct. But Aunt Jane was in this respect 
a true daughter of Eve, a faithful co- 
worker with the sunshine, the winds, the 
rain, and all other forces of nature. 

‘*What do you reckon folks’d do,’’ she 
inquired, ‘‘if it wasn’t for plantin’-time 
and growin’-time and harvest-time? I’ve 
heard folks say they was tired o’ livin’, 
but as long as there’s a gyarden to be 
planted and looked after there’s somethin’ 
to live for. And unless there's 
gyardens in heaven I’m pretty cer- 
tain I ain’t goin’ to be satisfied 
there.”’ 

But the charms of the garden could 
not divert me from the main theme, 
and when we were seated again on 
the front porch I returned to Milly 
Amos and her hymn. 

‘*You know,’’ I said, ‘‘that there 
isn’t any more harm in talking about 
a thing on Sunday than there is in 
thinking about it.’’ And Aunt Jane 
yielded to the force of my logic. 

‘*‘T reckon you’ve heard me tell 
many a time about ourchoir.’’ She 
began smoothing out her black silk 
apron with fingers that evidently felt { 
the need of knitting or some other 
form of familiar work. ‘‘John Petty 
was the bass, Sam Crawford the 
tenor, my Jane was the alto and 
Milly Amos sung soprano. I reckon 
Milly might ’a’ been called the leader 
of the choir; she was the sort 0’ 
woman that generally leads wherever 
she happens to be, and she had the 
strongest, finest voice in the whole 
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congregation. All the parts appeared to 
depend on her, and it seemed like her 
voice jest carried the rest o’ the voices 
along one big river that takes up all the little 
rivers and carries °em down to the ocean. 
I used to think about the difference be- 
tween her voice and Miss Penelope’s. 
Milly’s was jest as clear and true as Miss 
Penelope’s, and four or five times as strong, 
but I’d ruther hear one note o’ Miss Penel- 
ope’s than a whole song 0’ Milly's. Milly’s 
was jest a voice, and Miss Penelope’s was a 
voice and somethin’ else besides, but what 
that somethin’ was I never could say. 
However, Milly was the very one for a 
choir; she kind o’ kept ’em all together 
and led ‘em along, and we was mighty 
proud of our choir in them days. We 
always had a voluntary after we got our 
new organ, and I used to look forward to 
Sunday on account o’ that voluntary. It 
used to sound so pretty to hear ’em begin 
singin’ when everything was still and 
solemn, and I can never forgit the hymns 
they sung then—Sam and Milly and John 
and my Jane. 

‘*But there was one Sunday when Milly 
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didn’t sing. Her and Sam come in late, 
and I knew the minute I set eyes on Milly 
that somethin’ was the matter. Generally 
she was smilin’ and bowin’ to people all 
around, but this time she walked in and 
set the children down, and then set down 
herself without even lookin’ at anybody, 
to say nothin’ o’ smilin’ or speakin’. 
Well, when half-past ten come, my Jane 
began to play ‘Welcome, Sweet Day 0’ 
Rest,’ and all of ’em begun singin’ except 
Milly. She set there with her mouth 
tight shut and let the bass and tenor and 
alto have it all their own way. I thought 
maybe she was out o’ breath from comin’ 
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in late and in a hurry, and I looked for 
her to jine in, but she jest set there look- 
in’ straight ahead o’ her, and when Sam 
passed her a hymn-book she took hold of 
it and shut it up and let it drop in her 
lap. And there was the tenor and the 
bass and the alto doin’ their best, and 
everybody laughin’ or tryin’ to keep from 
laughin’. I reckon if Uncle Jim Mathews 
had ’a’ been there, he’d ’a’ took Milly’s 
place and helped ’em out, but Uncle Jim’d 
been in his grave more’n two years. Sam 
looked like he’d go through the floor, he 
was so mortified, and he kept lookin’ 
around at Milly as much as to say, ‘Why 





don’t you sing? Please sing, Milly,’ but 
Milly never opened her mouth. 

‘*I’d about concluded Milly must have 
the sore throat or somethin’ like that, but 
when the first hymn was give out, Milly 
started in and sung as loud as anybody, 
and when the Doxology come around Milly 
was on hand again, and everybody was 
settin’ there wonderin’ why on earth Milly 
hadn*t sung in the voluntary. When 
church was out, I heard Sam _ invitin’ 
Brother Hendricks to go home and take 
dinner with him—Brother Hendricks ’d 
preached for us that day—and they all 
drove off together before I’d had time to 
speak to Milly. 

‘‘But that week when the Mite Society 
met, Milly was there bright and early, and 
when we'd all got fairly started with our 
sewin’ and everybody was in good-humor, 
Sally Ann says, says she: ‘Milly, I want 
to know why you didn’t sing in that vol- 
uptary Sunday. I reckon everybody here 
wants to know,’ says she, ‘but nobody but 
me’s got the courage to ask you.’ 

‘‘And Milly's face got as red 
as a beet, and she burst out 
laughin’, and says she: ‘I de- 
clare, I’m ashamed to tell you 
all. I reckon Satan himself must 
‘a’ been in me last Sunday. You 
know,’ says she, ‘there’s some 
days when everything goes wrong 
with a woman, and last Sunday 
was one 0’ them days. I got up 
early,’ says she, ‘and dressed the 
children and fed my chickens and 
strained the milk and washed 
up the milk things and got breakfast and 
washed the dishes and cleaned up the 
house and gethered the vegetables for din- 
ner and washed the children’s hands and 
faces and put their Sunday clothes on ’em, 
and jest as I was startin’ to git myself 
ready for church,’ says she, ‘I happened 
to think that I hadn’t skimmed the milk 
for the next day’s churnin’. So I went 
down to the spring-hcuse and did the 
skimmin’, and jest as I picked up the 
cream-jar to put it up on that shelf Sam 
built for me, my foot slipped,’ says she, 
‘and down I come and skinned my elbow 
on the rock step, and broke the jar all to 
smash and spilled the cream all over crea- 
tion, and there I was—four pounds o’ butter 
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and a fifty-cent jar gone, and my spring- 
house in such a mess that I ain’t through 
cleanin’ it yet, and my right arm as stiff 
as a poker ever since.’ 

‘*We all had to laugh at the way Milly 
told it; and Sally Ann says, ‘Well, that 
was enough to make a saint mad.’ ‘Yes,’ 
says Milly, ‘and you all know I’m far from 
bein’ a saint. However,’ says she, ‘I 
picked up the pieces and washed up the 
worst o’ the cream, and then I went to the 
house to git myself ready for church, and 
before I could git there I heard Sam hol- 
lerin’ for me to come and sew a button on 
his shirt; one of *em had come off while 
he was tryin’ to button it. And when I] 
got out my work-basket, the children had 
been playin’ with it and there wasn’t a 
needle in it, and my thimble was gone, and 
I had to hunt up the apron I was makin’ 
for little Sam and git a needle off that, 
and [ run the needle into my finger, not 
havin’ any thimble, and got a blood spot 
on the bosom o’ the shirt. Then,’ says 
she, ‘before I could git my dress over my 
head, here come little Sam with his 
clothes all dirty where he’d fell down in 
the mud, and there I had him to dress 
again, and that made me madder still; 
and then when I finally got out to the 
wagon,’ says she, ‘I rubbed my clean 
dress against the wheel, and that made 
me mad again; and the nearer we got to 
the church, the madder I was; and now,’ 
says she, ‘do you reckon after all I’d been 
through that mornin’ and dinner ahead of 
me to git and the children to look after all 
the evenin’, do you reckon that I felt like 
settin’ up there and singin’ ‘‘Welcome, 
Sweet Day o’ Rest’’?’? Says she, ‘I ain’t 
seen any day o’ rest since the day I mar- 
ried Sam, and I don’t expect to see any 
till the day I die, and if Parson Page wants 
that hymn sung, let him git up a choir of 
old maids and old bachelors, for they’re 
the only people that ever see any rest Sun- 
day or any other day.’ 

‘‘We all laughed and said we didn’t 
blame Milly a bit for not singin’ that 
hymn, and then Milly said: ‘I reckon I 
might as well tell you all the whole story. 
By the time church was over,’ says 
she. ‘I’d kind 0’ cooled off, but when I 
heard Sam askin’ Brother Hendricks to 
go home and take dinner with him, that 
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made me mad again, for I knew that 
meant a big dinner for me to cook, and I 
made up my mind then and there that I 
wouldn't cook a blessed thing, company or 
no company. Sam'd killed chickens the 
night before,’ says she, ‘and they was all 
dressed and ready, down in the spring- 
house; and the vegetables was right there 
on the back porch, but I never touched 
‘em,’ says she. ‘I happened to have some 
cold ham and cold mutton on hand—not 
much of either one—and I sliced ’em and 
put the ham in one end o’ the big meat- 
dish and the mutton in the other, with a 
big bare place between, so’s everybody 
could see that there wasn’t enough of either 
one to go ’round, and then,’ says she, ‘I 
sliced up a loaf o’ my salt-risin’ bread 
and got out a bowl o’ honey and a dish 0’ 
damson preserves, and then I went out on 
the porch and told Sam that dinner was 
ready.’ 

‘*T never shall forgit how we all laughed 
when Milly was tellin’ it. ‘You know, 
Aunt Jane,’ says she, ‘how quick a man 
gits up when you tell him dinner’s ready? 
Well, Sam he jumps up and says he, ‘‘ Why, 
you're mighty smart to-day, Milly; I don’t 
believe there’s another woman in the county 
that could git a Sunday dinner this quick.’’ 
And says he, ‘‘Walk out, Brother Hen- 
dricks, walk right out.’’’ ’’ 

Here Aunt Jane paused to laugh again 
at the long-past scene that her words 
called up. 

‘*Milly used to say that Sam’s face 
changed quicker’n a flash o’ lightnin’ when 
he saw the table, and he dropped down in 
his cheer and forgot to ask Brother Hen- 
dricks to say grace. ‘Why, Milly,’ says 
he, ‘where’s the dinner? Where’s them 
chickens I killed last night, and the pota- 
toes and corn and butter-beans?’? And 
Milly jest looked him square in the face, and 
says she, ‘The chickens are in the spring- 
house and the vegetables out on the back 
porch, and,’ says she, ‘do you suppose 
I’m goin’ to cook a hot dinner for you all 
on this ‘‘sweet day o’ rest’’ 2?’ ”’ 

Aunt Jane stopped again to laugh. 

‘*That wasn’t a polite way for anybody 
to talk at their own table,’’ she resumed, 
‘‘and some of us asked Milly what Brother 
Hendricks said. And Milly’s face got as 
red as a beet again, and she says: ‘Why, 
Il 
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he behaved so nice, he made me feel plumb 
ashamed o’ myself for actin’ so mean. 
He jest reached over and helped himself to 
everything he could reach, and says he, 
‘‘This dinner may not suit you, Brother 
Amos, but it’s plenty good for me, and 
jest the kind I’m used to at home.’’ 
Says he, ‘‘I’d ruther eat a cold dinner any 
time than have a woman toilin’ over a hot 
stove for me.’’’ And when he said that, 
Milly up and told him why it was she 
didn’t feel like gittin’ a hot dinner, and 
why she didn’t sing in the voluntary; and 
when she’d got through, he says, ‘Well, 
Sister Amos, if I’d been through all you 
have this mornin’ and then had to git up 
and give out such a hymn as ‘‘ Welcome, 
Sweet Day o’ Rest,’’ I believe I'd be mad 
enough to pitch the hymn-book and the 
Bible at the deacons and the elders.’ And 
then he turns around to Sam, and says he, 
‘Did you ever think, Brother Amos, that 
there ain’t a pleasure men enjoy that 
women don’t have to suffer for it?? And 
Milly said that made her feel meaner’n 
ever; and when supper-time come, she lit 
the fire and got the best hot supper she 
could—fried chicken and waftles and hot 
soda-biscuits and coffee and goodness 
knows what else. Now wasn’t that jest 
like a woman, to give in after she’d had 
her own way for a while and could ’a’ 
kept on havin’ it? Abram used to say 
that women and runaway horses was jest 
alike; the best way to manage ’em both 
was to give ’em the rein and let ’em go 
till they got tired, and they’ll always stop 
before they do any mischief. Milly said 
that supper tickled Sam pretty near to 
death. Sam was always mighty proud o’ 
Milly’s cookin’. 

‘*So that’s how we come to call that 
hymn Milly Amos’s hymn, and as long as 
Milly lived folks’d look at her and laugh 
whenever the preacher give out ‘Welcome, 
Sweet Day o’ Rest.’ ’’ 

The story was over. Aunt Jane folded 
her hands, and we both surrendered our- 
selves to happy silence. All the faint, 
sweet sounds that break the stillness of a 
Sunday in the country came to our ears in 
gentle symphony—the lisp of the leaves, 
the chirp of young chickens lost in the 
mazes of billowy grass, and the rustle of 
the silver poplar that turned into a mass of 


molten silver whenever the breeze touched 
it. 

‘‘When you've lived as long as I have, 
child,’’ said Aunt Jane, presently, ‘‘you’ll 
feel that you’ve lived in two worlds. A 
short life don’t see many changes, but in 
eighty years you can see old things passin’ 
away and new ones comin’ on to take their 
place, and when I look back at the-way 
Sunday used to be kept and the way it’s 
kept now, it’s jest like bein’ in another 
world. I hear folks talkin’ about how 
wicked the world’s growin’ and wishin’ 
they could go back to the old times, but 
it looks like to me there’s jest as much 
kindness and goodness in folks nowadays 
as there was when I was young, and as for 
keepin’ Sunday, why, I’ve noticed all my 
life that the folks that’s strictest about 
that ain’t always the best Christians, and 
I reckon there’s been more foolishness 
preached and talked about keepin’ the Sab- 
bath day holy than about any other one 
thing. 

‘*T ricollect some fifty-odd years ago the 
town folks got to keepin’ Sunday mighty 
strict. They hadn’t had a preacher for a 
long time, and the church’d been takin’ 
things easy, and finally they got a new 
preacher from down in Tennessee, and the 
first thing he did was to draw the lines 
around ’em close and tight about keepin’ 
Sunday. Some o’ the members had been 
in the habit o’ havin’ their wood chopped 
on Sunday. Well, as soon as the new 
preacher come he said that Sunday wood- 
choppin’ had to cease amongst his church- 
members or he’d have ’em up before the 
session. I ricollect old Judge Morgan 
swore he’d have his wood chopped any 
day that suited him. And he had a load 
o’ wood carried down cellar and the nig- 
ger man chopped all day long down in the 
cellar, and nobody ever would ’a’ found it 
out, but pretty soon they got up a big 
revival that lasted three months and spread 
’way out into the country, and bless your 
life, old Judge Morgan was one o’ the first 
to be converted, and when he give in his 
experience he told about the wood- 
choppin’ and how he hoped to be for- 
given for breakin’ the Sabbath day. 

‘*Well, 0’ course us people out in the 
country wouldn’t be outdone by the town 
folks, so Parson Page got up and preached 











on the fourth Commandment and all about 
that pore man that was stoned to death 
for pickin’ up a few sticks on the seventh 
day. And Sam Amos he says after meetin’ 
broke, says he, ‘It’s my opinion that that 
man was a industrious, enterprisin’ feller 
that was probably pickin’ up kindlin’- 
wood to make his wife a fire, and,’ says he, 
‘if they wanted to stone any ody to death 
they better ’a’ picked out some lazy, 
triflin’ feller that didn’t have energy 
enough to work Sunday or any other day.’ 
Sam always would have his say and nothin’ 
pleased him better’n to talk back to the 
preachers and git the better of ’em in a 
argument. I ricollect us women talked 
that sermon over at the Mite Society, and 
Maria Petty says: ‘I don’t know but what 
it’s a wrong thing to say, but it looks to 
me like that Commandment wasn’t in- 
tended for anybody but them Israelites. It 
was mighty easy for them to keep the Sab- 
bath day holy, but,’ says she, ‘the Lord 
don’t rain down no manna in my yard. 
And,’ says she,‘men can stop plowin’ and 
plantin’ on Sunday, but they don’t stop 
eatin’, and as long as men have to eat on 
Sunday women’ll have to work. 

‘*And Sally Ann she spoke up and says 
she, ‘That’s so, and these very preachers 
that talk so much about keepin’ the Sab- 
bath day holy, they’ll walk down out o’ 
their pulpits and set down at some woman's 
table and eat fried chicken and hot bis- 
cuits and cornbread and five or six kinds 
o’ vegetables, and never think about the 
work it took to git the dinner, to say 
nothin’ o’ the dish-washin’ to come after.’ 

‘‘There’s one thing, child, that I never 
told to anybody but Abram; I reckon it 
was wicked, and I ought to be ashamed 
to own it, but’’—here her voice fell to a 
confessional key—‘‘I never did like Sun- 
day till I begun to git old. And the way 
Sunday used to be kept, it looks to me 
like nobody could ’a’ been expected to 
like it but old folks and lazy folks. You 
see, I never was one 0’ these folks that’s 
born tired. I jest loved to work I 
never had need of any more rest than I got 
every night when I slept, and I woke up 
every mornin’ ready for the day's work. 
I hear folks prayin’ for rest and wishin’ 
for rest, but, honey, all my prayer was, 
‘Lord, give me work, and strength enough 
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to do it.’ And when a person looks at 
all the things there is to be done in this 
world, they won’t feel like restin’? when 
they ain’t tired. 

‘*‘Abram used to say he believed I tried 
to make work for myself Sunday and every 
other day; and I ricollect I used to be 
right glad when any o’ the neighbors ’d 
git sick on Sunday and sent for me to help 
nurse "em. Nursing the sick was a work 
o’ necessity and mercy, too. And then, 
child, the Lord don’t never rest. The 
Bible says he rested on the seventh day 
when he got through makin’ the world, and 
I reckon that was rest enough for him. For, 
jest look, everything goes on Sundays 
jest the same as week-days. The grass 
grows and the sun shines and the wind 
blows, and he does it all.”’ 

‘** For still the Lord is Lord of might; 
In deeds, in deeds he takes delight,’ ’' 
I said. 

‘*That’s it,’’ said Aunt Jane, delight- 
edly. ‘‘There ain’t no religion in restin’ 
unless you’re tired, and work’s jest as holy 
in his sight as rest.’’ 

Our faces were turned toward the west- 
ern sky where the sun was sinking behind 
the amethystine hills. The swallows were 
darting and twittering over our heads; a 
somber flock of blackbirds rose from a 
huge oak-tree in the meadow across the 
road, and darkened the sky for a moment 
in their flight to the cedars that were 
their nightly resting-place. Gradually 
the mist changed from amethyst to rose, 
and the poorest object shared in the trans- 
figuration of the sunset hour. 

Is it unmeaning chance that sets man’s 
days, his dusty, common days, between 
the glories of the rising and the setting 
sun, and his life, his dusty, common life, 
between the two solemnities of Birth and 
Death? Bounded by the splendors of the 
morning and evening skies, what glory of 
thought and deed should each day hold! 
What celestial dreams and vitalizing sleep 

should fill our nights! For why should 
Day be more magnificent than Life? 

As we watched in understanding silence, 
the enchantment slowly faded. The day 
of rest was over, a night of rest was at 
hand; and in the shadowy hour between 
the two hovered the benediction of that 
peace which ‘‘passeth all understanding. ’’ 
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THE STORY OF THE SHIPWRECK OF A GREAT PACIFIC STEAMER 
WITH ITS DISTINGUISHED COMPANY OF PASSENGERS— 
HOW THEY LIVED FOR THREE YEARS ON AN 
ISLAND, AND THEIR FINAL RESCUE. 


‘* Robinson Crusoe *’ and ‘‘ The Swiss Family Robinson ’’ have continued to hold the interest 
of men and women, of youth and old age. What would happen if one of the great steamers of 
twenty-four thousand tons, which now plow the Pacific, go laden to the East with all classes of goods, 
and have as passengers distinguished men and women from all parts of the world, should by storm 
be driven out of her course and beached on a Pacific island? Around this hinges the plot of this 
story. The characters are composite studies of men and women in the world of affairs to-day. 
Problems which the stranded company will have to contend with will be drawn from the world of 
reality. 


III. 


 aeroneed was not destined to set sail 

on the following day. On that and 
the next day his temperature was high. 
And during the night a brisk wind had 
piled waves inshore so that the putting 
overboard of the launch would have been 
attended with much difficulty. But on 
the fifth day he regarded himself as no 
longer an invalid. The water had calmed; 
his crew had been picked out; everything 
was in readiness, and in the early after- 
noon his sailors began to loosen the falls 
and swing the davits outward. Food had 
been carefully selected and stored, and, 
lastly, rifles and ammunition were brought 
and packed away. 

Three sailors—the very best men that 
Captain Robinson had on board—including 
McQuiston, our worker of the first day on 


the roadway, were under the command of 
Lieutenant Rodgers, who was to be the 
navigating officer. When the last box had 
been stored—blankets, oiled coats, spare 
sails, all secure—the command was given 
to lower away, and the boat soon rested 
gracefully on the water: twenty-six feet 
in length, eight feet beam—one of the 
new great launches with which the Pacific 
steamers were being equipped. Stored in 
her tanks were one hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of gasoline. A stout mast, set near 
the bow—with a smaller one near the stern, 
yawl-rigged—put in place after the boat 
reached the water, gave a chance for a 
fair spread of canvas. 

‘*Are we to have no ladies in our party?”’ 

Ralston turned jokingly to his friends of 
the voyage, who were crowded around 











watching the preparations for departure. 

‘*Come, Mrs. LeDroit and Miss Warden, 
you see we have ample room. ‘Other times, 
other manners;’ but in our new republic 
women must have their share.’’ 

‘*Go!’’ was the general exclamation. 

‘*You shall have the little six-foot cabin 
amidships—the captain’s cabin,’’ was 
Ralston’s persuasion. 

‘‘Come—show that you do not fear,’ 
was Lieutenant Rodgers’ entreaty. 

The intending voyagers were to take 
dinner on board, and set off after dusk. 
Before the conclusion of the meal, the two 
ladies who had been appealed to quietly 
disappeared, and after half an hour re- 
turned in short tweed gowns with water- 
proofs and wraps. 

‘*We take you at your word, Mr. Ral- 
ston. If you merely intended to be polite, 
you will be properly punished for your in- 
sincerity.’’ But the expression of pleasure 
in Ralston’s eyes left no doubt as to his 
honesty in giving the invitation. 

The intention of the exploring party was 
to hoist sail quietly and make what head- 
way they could during the night, carefully 
skimming the shores of the island. A 
bright moonlight would enable them to 
form some estimate of the outline; at 
sunup, they could move in nearer to the 
land. Ralston and Rodgers were to make 
a rough topographical map of the shores. 
The store of gasoline was to be husbanded 
for contingencies. 

The acquaintance of Ralston with the 
guests who had accepted his invitation at 
the last moment, dated back to the fourth 
day out from San Francisco. He had been 
sitting at a desk in the saloon writing, 
when a figure swept by and seated itself 
with its back to his. He was bent over 
his letter and could not see. But he had 
suddenly become aware of a presence. The 
sensation was a very remarkable one. He 
was unable to proceed with his work. His 
mind would constantly lift itself from the 
lines before him to the figure at his back. 
He laid down his pen and tried to analyze 
his feelings. He did not wish to look 
around. In some mysterious way, his en- 
tire being seemed to be pervaded by an 
atmosphere. A moment ago he was ab- 
sorbed in his correspondence—now his 
letter lay before him a forgotten matter, 
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it no longer having the slightest particle 


of interest. Nothing had any interest for 
him except the presence. What could 
this invisible she be who thus took pos- 
session of his thought? 

For twenty minutes he sat thus in perfect 
content; peace and happiness seemed to 
hover over all things. Why? He was 
unable to explain to himself. Then the 
lady at the desk finished her letter and 
arose to pass out. As she half turned, he 
looked up and saw into the most extraordi- 
nary eyes he had ever countered—calm, 
serene, entirely conscious, powerful. There 
was nothing of deceit, not a vestige of fear 
or anxiety or uncertainty. It seemed a 
full minute that he looked; in reality it 
was a quarter of a second. In the narrow 
aisle her dress brushed across his foot. He 
trembled from head to foot. 

She was gone. He tried to shake him- 
self back into himself. He could not, but 
sat wondering what had happened— 
why the entire universe was so different 
from half an hour ago. He felt that his 
mind was entirely absorbed by this’ new 
thing that had entered into his life. 

What an absurdity—he, the indifferent 
Ralston who had encountered women in 
every grade of society without giving a 
second’s thought; he, absorbed in his 
work, having a future planned out for 
himself with as much infinity of detail as 
the Japanese General Staff for the war with 
Russia—a certain bachelor, absolutely un- 
thinking of marriage at the age of thirty- 
six! 

What nonsense! He would get up and 
walk himself back into hissenses. He went 
on deck, but leaned over the taffrail and 
attempted to watch a school of fish, 
through which the ship was passing, leap 
out of the water and fall back in graceful 
little curves. 

But he could see nothing except those 
eyes—they were so absolutely different 
from anything he had everencountered be- 
fore. He turned from the rail and paced 
the deck—the eyes preceded him. 

Again he tried to rouse himself. He 
would shake off this passing impression. 
He had heard of such things as this. He 
had pooh-poohed them as the aberrations 
of weaklings. And to think that this was 
the man who had prided himself upon his 
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absolute self-control, his guidance by reason, 
his freedom from sentimentality ! 

Two hours later, he was still pacing the 
deck and wondering whither he should go 
to meet this woman who had so suddenly 
come into his life. Better meet her and 
have it over. He would quickly perceive 
his hallucination. She would have beauti- 
ful eyes; but they would not belong to the 
portrait he had in his mind. She would 
talk commonplaces; she would have 
a weak but pretty mouth; she would 
‘‘converse’’ fluently of New York so- 
ciety or of the new plays and late books 
described in the pages of the ‘‘Bookman’”’ 
—and then he would walk away, not caring 
if he ever again encountered her. 

But even as he let these reflections run 
through his brain, his soul rebelled—such 
charges were false. The owner of such 
eyes must be what he was imagining— 
brave, true, gentle, gracious. 

The whole of the next day, he wan- 
dered restlessly over the ship in quest of 
his will-o’-the-wisp; and he despised him- 
self for his weakness and felt utterly hu- 
miliated. But nevertheless his quest con- 
tinued. At dinner, he searched along every 
table—in vain. After dinner, he went 
back to the decks, and after making the 
complete circuit of the ship and all three 
decks unavailingly, he wandered off to the 
bow—a favorite retreat where he could 
watch the phosphorescent ripples as they 
broke in golden brilliancy around the prow 
of the ship. 

But a woman was already in the place 
he proposed to take. She stood enjoying 
the silence of the night. The outlines of 
her figure left no doubt in his mind as to 
who it was. 

He was a man of quick decision—he 
would determine. The commonplace 
woman such as he had been trying to de- 
scribe to himself would draw up in offended 
dignity, and freeze the intruder. There 
are few of the little tests of character in 
either man or woman more indicative than 
that of being spoken to unexpectedly by a 
stranger. The woman or man either of 
position or of kindly thought can never 
resent being addressed. They must recog- 
nize that in itself the act is a friendly one. 
It may sometimes be an impertinence. In 
nine times out of ten, however, it is 





prompted by good motives. But it is al- 
ways pettiness which prompts resentment. 
Men and women of any strength receive ad- 
vances as well-intentioned. If subse- 
quently it is found that the motives are of 
the sort other than those which spring 
from a kind heart, it will be time enough 
to administer rebuke. Ordinarily, however, 
being spoken to by a stranger is no more to 
be resented than the friendly wagging tail of 
a dog which one may encounter on the 
highway. 

Ralston advanced quickly to within a 
couple of yards, and without a moment’s 
hesitation : 

‘*You have found the place on shipboard 
above all others for night thoughts.’’ 

The dark figure turned quickly toward 
him undisturbed, yet inquiringly. In an 
instant the answer came, in a calm tone: 

‘*Yes, it is my favorite place; only at 
the bow can one take the full delight of 
this phosphorescent kaleidoscope; and here 
you seem to have the whole ocean as your 
own.”* 

‘*Do I disturb you?’’ 

‘*Not at all. You are Mr. Ralston; I 
am Miss Warden, of Albemarle County, 
Virginia. My aunt, Mrs. LeDroit, knows 
some friends of yours in Virginia. She 
has gone back into the cabin to finish a 
letter, and will be here in a moment.’’ 

‘*You were writing to-day in the cabin?”’ 

‘*Yes; I saw you as I turned to go.”’ 

There was silence for a full minute. 
Both were looking at the glittering ripples. 
The words spoken had been commonplace 
enough, and only a moment had elapsed; 
but they seemed to have known each other 
for a considerable time; and as yet he had 
seen only her eyes. He was not sure 
whether her mouth was large or small, her 
nose aquiline or retrouss¢, her face oval or 
long, her hair golden or dark. There 
were clouds across the moon, and he could 
just detect the outlines of the slim, grace- 
ful figure before him. 

But the voice—that voice brought as- 
surance. It was so calm; there was within 
its notes such a certainty of intelligence, of 
strength, of fearlessness and self-possession. 
Was it possible that a strange voice uttered 
in the dark could convey so much? In 
a moment, every one of his fears had been 
banished from his heart. He knew that 














the portrait that he had tried to conjure 
up in order to dismiss her eyes had been a 
slanderous one. Looking down to the 
depths of the ocean, he was dimly cogni- 
zant that a great change had come into his 
life—that he was no longer to lead it alone. 
Whether he had produced on her such an 
impression as had moved the depths of 
his own being, he had no means of know- 
ing. He hoped. He almost felt that 
there had been an immediate response: at 
all events, a thousand ambitions of his life 
had suddenly become trivial. But one 
thing remained: that was pursuit. 

The following day, Miss Warden was in 

attendance on her aunt, who had been 
seized by a violent chill. Ralston had 
been unable to sleep. At four o’clock, 
the steward had knocked at Ralston’s door 
with the information that in half an hour 
the captain expected to sight the steamer 
‘‘Japan,’’ eastbound. He had been glad 
of the excuse to rise thus early, and, ba- 
thing and dressing hurriedly, arrived on 
deck while there was still but a dark-red 
streak along the eastern sky. A hundred 
other passengers had likewise obeyed the 
invitation to worship the rising sun. They 
stood along the decks, well wrapped against 
the chilly morning, silently intent upon 
the mysterious vastness which surrounded 
them. No ship was visible in the western 
darkness, but they had confidence that 
their officers had predicted rightly the hour 
and the place. As the minutes passed, the 
dark-reddish streak was shifted to alter- 
nate red and green, mounting ever higher 
in the eastern sky. 

With this new light, a ship’s hull, com- 
ing from the west, became a recognizable 
quantity, growing more and more distinct 
as the minutes passed. Then suddenly, a 
great red edge of fire began to grow above 
the horizon. Passengers and crew watched 
it in silence, breathlessly, with devotion, 
until the entire ship was bathed in morn- 
ing light. Then, as they turned to the 
west, a giant steamship, tinged with the 
green and red of the morning, rose out of 
the waves. Engines ceased to throb, boats 
were lowered, mail and reports were ex- 
changed; then these great habitations of 
the sea which had become inert, received 
the signal to resume the voyage, and were 
soon moving in opposite directions. 
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Ralston silently paced the deck, unavail- 
ingly searching for the eyes and figure of 
the previous night. At breakfast he 
watched the table, and during the day he 
roamed from deck to deck, hoping to 
encounter the one person who had so 
powerfully entered into his life that he felt 
himself unable to dislodge her image. He 
was &@ man accustomed to analysis, and 
time and time again he attempted to com- 


prehend what was taking place in his 
brain. But he might as well have tried to 


fix in his mind the number of atoms 
within a drop of water, or the multitudes 
of electrons within each atom. 

On the following morning, as he came 
to breakfast, his eye instantly detected Miss 
Warden’s presence at one of the tables. 
There was no one in her immediate neigh- 
borhood, and he went forward unhesita- 
tingly. As he moved slowly up between 
the tables, he was able to measure up the 
lithe, dark figure, the glory of the brown 
hair. Then, suddenly a face turned toward 
him, recognized his presence, and instantly 
lighted up with a sweetness that satisfied 
his utmost ideal. The least gesture in the 
world motioned him to the seat adjoiniag 
her. As he took the place, she turned 
toward him again and for a moment her 
eyes looked squarely into his; and as on 
the preceding day, the whole world became 
obscured and there remained but one point 
of radiation and glory. 

From this time out he was the almost 
constant companion of Mrs. LeDroit and 
her niece Miss Warden. Not that he was 
allowed to monopolize their attention. Mrs. 
James White Palfrey, who was almost as fas- 
cinating as in her early youth, when her 
grace and beauty had so attracted all of 
New York, took an extraordinary fancy to 
this girl of twenty-four. Bishop Knott 
had discovered in her the sprightliest of 
conversationalists. Even the Catholic 
archbishop was to be found occasionally 
within the little circle which formed 
wherever Mrs. LeDroit and her niece took 
their places on the deck. Lieutenant 
Rodgers avowedly sought to be her com- 
panion in pacing the decks for exercise or 
in ring-pitching. Her manner was so nat- 
ural, so entirely gracious—she turned from 
one to another with so little of coquetry, 
so much of kindness and comradeship— 
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that her friends in a short time were num- 
bered by the score. Strange to say, she 
did not in the least antagonize the women 
of the party. They were as anxious for 
her friendship, apparently, as the men. 

Among those who stood ready to become 
serious admirers was Marsden, who had 
surrendered almost as completely as Ralston 
himself. She had given him no encourage- 
ment, but that was not necessary. He 
was a man of dogged perseverance, who 
believed that everything might be brought 
to pass by patient scheming. Enormously 
rich, there were not a few young women 
—and very nice ones at that—who would 
have been flattered at his attentions. 

Ralston had discovered that Miss Warden 
was dependent upon the bounty of her aunt 
for her trip round the world. She had 
taught for a year in a Virginia seminary 
at Staunton. She had earned a little money 
by literary work, which had been obtained 
for her from New York by a friend of 
Mrs. LeDroit’s. She had spent a year in 
Europe with her aunt. She had visited 
friends in the lower Virginia, and had been 
made love to by the young men of the 
surrounding counties, and by visitors from 
Baltimore and Washington. But she had 
gone along so heart-whole that there was a 
standing comment amongst her friends 
upon her imperviousness. It is difficult 
to describe the simplicity and dignity of 
the sort of character who could receive 
so freely the adulation of those with whom 
she came in contact yet never be carried 
away; who never permitted herself to en- 
courage men for the sake of admira- 
tion. 

On the last night of the great storm 
which had thrown their vessel on the beach, 
she had sat with her aunt and Ralston, 
perfectly calm in manner, but her mind 
excited to its mth power. Ralston, who 
was noted for his imagination and clever- 
ness, found the superior of his brain in 
that of this woman. He had been inter- 
ested in the speeches made to hold the 
company in form, at a time when the ves- 
sel might be going to the bottom; but he 
had been a thousand times more taken up 
with the brilliant comments of the woman 
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at his side. When he had been the first 
to ascend the cliffs on the morning after 
the shipwreck, she had stood near by, ap- 
parently unmoved, not even bidding him 
good luck; but as he looked into her eyes 
the moment before beginning his climb, 
he read there a whole world of approval. 
He felt sure also of something of greater 
importance to him than all else in this busy 
world; but no word had been given to 
confirm this belief. 

With this explanation of the status 
which had been brought about during the 
voyage from San Francisco up to the night 
of shipwreck, we may return to our 
story. 

Ralston had it fully in mind to invite Mrs. 
LeDroit and her niece in his trip of explo- 
ration, but he purposely postponed doing 
so until the last moment, aware that it was 
impossible to add two ladies to his party 
without exciting the envy of some and the 
sharp criticism of others. Edith Warden 
had taken a keen interest in the proposed 
voyage. When the invitation was given, 
she did not dream of acceptance, but she 
had felt her spirits suddenly rise. It was 
something worth while. What would it 
not be to go on such a trip, and in com- 
pany with a man who had interested her 
as no other? It was, however, not to be 
thought of. 

But Mrs. LeDroit, fond of adventure, 
decided for her. She knew not what 
contingencies Ralston had in mind with 
reference to the trip. She feared there 
were circumstances likely to arise which 
would make the presence of women difli- 
cult perhaps to the safety of the party; she 
observed, however, that Ralston was taking 
with him but four-men, whereas the boat 
naturally fitted itself to a party of seven 
or eight. Miss Warden did not require 
urging from her aunt. She knew that while 
Ralston’s wound was doing famously, he 
was by no means a well man, and might 
yet require nursing. And when the hour 
came for departure, she felt in her heart a 
joy such as she had never known in life 
before. Was it the joy of discovery, or the 
joy of adventure into the unknown, or the 
joy of love? 
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A STORY OF CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


By A. M. WILLIAMSON. 


“*\V OU perfect darling!’’ I said, going on 

my knees and laying before him on 
a plate the larger half of my mutton chop, 
which I had been cutting up in tiny dice. 
‘*Do you really think you can put up 
with me?”’ 

He took time to give me an adorable 
brown look, before beginning to eat, which 
would have proved, even if I hadn’t known 
it before, that he had an exquisite nature 
and was a gentleman, every inch of him. 

‘*He’’ was a dog; a little brown-velvet 
dachshund, with the face of a lay-angel 
and the body of a lizard. There was more 
than half a yard of him in length, and 
incredibly few inches in height. The 
thought that this loving, living creature 
was mine, all mine, intoxicated me. I 
would gladly have given him the whole of 
my dinner, instead of only half. 

I was still on my knees to him when 
there came a knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Pittens appeared. Mrs. Pittens was my 

“landlady—a dear, fat old thing, who 
looked like an apple dumpling almost as 
nice as those she knew how to make. If 
it hadn*t been for her and her husband, I 
should never have come to town to do 
battle with the big world; for before Mr. 
Pittens thought of being a green-grocer in 
London, he used to be gardener at my 
father’s rectory when I was a little girl; 
and Mrs. Pittens was cook. But I hadn’t 
said anything to them about my idea of 
buying a dog, for, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, it did seem silly to have one, 
and I was afraid that, as they were very 
wise, they would try to discourage me. 
When I had gone out, I really hadn’t 
dreamed of bringing a dog home with me, 
but something had seemed to lead me all 
the way to the Dogs’ Home, and I couldn’t 
resist. When I had got back, Mrs. Pit- 
tens was in the kitchen, cooking my din- 
ner, and when Janey Ann had brought it 
up, he had been asleep, curled up in a 
basket that I had bought for him ridicu- 
lously cheap. Which is the reason why 





the truth burst upon Mrs. Pittens, with- 
out being led up to, as I had intended. 

‘‘Dear me, miss, somebody has never 
gone and given you a dog, have they?’’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘*]’m the somebody, ’’ I answered. ‘‘He’s 
a present from myself—‘from my affee- 
tionate self’; a Christmas present. You 
haven’t forgotten, to-morrow’ll be Christ- 
mas Eve? Ido hope you don’t object to 
dogs? I won't let him make you any 
trouble, and I feel sure he'll make a 
splendid watch-dog. You can see by his 
little brown face that he’s faithful.’’ 

‘Goodness, miss, I’d as soon have a 
lizard for a watch-dog as him. But I 
don’t object to him, not a bit, and neither 
will Pittens. Only you know, miss, dear, 
you was saying only the other day you’d 
have to let your piano go, you was afraid ; 
and there’s the dog-license and his 
keep 

‘*‘T know, it’s most imprudent,’’ I ad- 
mitted. ‘‘But I just had to have him. 
You’re both awfully good to me; but I’m 
so lonely sometimes, and it’s worst of all 
when I come in tired, and perhaps a little 
discouraged. I thought what it would be 
like to have some live thing, quite my own, 
to be glad—actually glad to see me when 
I opened the door.”’ 

‘If I'd knowed that, you might just as 
well as not have had the canary,’’ said 
Mrs. Pittens. ‘‘It sings nigh to deafen a 
body, which is cheerful-like, if you have 
time to think of it.”’ 

‘*Thank you ever so much, but I don’t 
care for caged birds. They’re too much 
like myself, and they make me sad, instead 
of happy. No; what I wanted was a 
dear, waggly, warm thing like this. I’ve 
been dreaming about him for weeks; and 
yesterday, when that young American lady 
I told you about sent me five whole pounds 
for the four lessons she took from me— 
just out of kindness, I know—I began to 
wonder if the dream mightn’t come true.”’ 

‘*But there was the piano-hire money, 
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miss, and you did ought to have a warm 
coat this weather, and a good thick pair of 
shoes, yours being such as makes Pittens 
shake his head every time he cleans ’em, 
he bein’ no friend toa thin sole on man or 
woman.”’ 

‘‘T know. But don’t you feel some- 
times, perhaps about once a year, that it’s 
delicious to do something wildly extrava- 
gant—something that if you were wise 
you wouldn’t think of doing?’’ 

‘‘T see what you mean, miss; such as 
eating pork pie when you know it’s bound 
to give you the indigestion.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said. ‘‘This little doggie—I 
shall name him Brownie—is my pork pie. 
I’d imagined myself with a Scotch terrier; 
but when I got out there at the Dogs’ 
Home, this wee beastie and I looked at 
each other, and I felt he must have been 
mine in another state of existence—before 
the destruction of Pompeii, perhaps—and 
he appeared to have the same feeling 
about me, so that settled it. And the poor 
little chap seemed so grateful to me for 
taking him. He's a thoroughbred, and I 
had to pay more for him than I should for 
some other dogs that were introduced to 
me there, but that was a detail. Once 
we'd renewed our two-thousand-year-old 
friendship, I'd have had this lizard-lamb 
if I’d been obliged to sell my hair to get 
him.”’ 

‘‘Dear me, miss, but that would have 
been a dreadful pity, and you with such 
beautiful hair, too,’’ sighed Mrs. Pittens, 
taking me with courteous seriousness, as 
she always did. 

‘*My one beauty,’’ I laughed. 

‘‘T don’t know about that, indeed I 
don’t, miss,’’ the kind old thing heartened 
me up. ‘‘There’s those would think your 
eyes very fine, and though there’s no 
denying you’re small, Janey Ann says 
she would give every penny shes got 
in the post-office savings-bank for your 
figure. Then your singing, too, miss; 
even if you was plain—which you’re far 
from being, as even the butcher at the 
corner agrees, and he so fastidious—you 
could wile the heart out of a body, like a 
real what-you-may-call-it.’’ 

‘*It’s a good thing I can sing a little,”’ 
I said, ‘‘or I should have even fewer pen- 


_ nies than I have now. Dear father couldn't 


leave me much, but the musical training 
he gave me was a legacy in itself, and half 
a crown an hour’s lesson brings in a living 
of a sort.’’ 

‘*It do, miss, though if I wasn’t afraid 
of the sin of pride, I should say it went 
clear against the grain with me to see the 
likes of you teaching tradesmen’s children. 
But, deary me, it was the best connection 
Pittens and me could get for you, though 
you know well we’d have taken royalty 
off its throne for you if sa 

‘**T wouldn’t have been above going out 
to give a lesson or two to royalty,’’ said 
I. ‘‘But, joking apart, it was a pleasure 
to have Miss Aline Prentiss to teach. Of 
course, I knew from the first it was only 
because she took a fancy to me, the day I 
went to that ‘At home’ which has been 
my one dissipation. But it has been nice 
knowing her, and great fun going to her 
beautiful hotel to give the lessons. I only 
wish Miss Prentiss weren’t going away. 
But never mind, I’ve got Brownie to con- 
sole me now, and he’ll make up for a 
lot.’’ 

Mrs. Pittens had come to bring a minia- 
ture mince tart, which she had baked for 
me when she was making the family supply 
for Christmas. ‘‘Christmas Eve wouldn’t 
be Christmas Eve without mince pie,’’ 
said she, ‘‘any more than Christmas would 
be Christmas without plum pudding.’’ 

I was doubtful whether or no mince 
tart was suitable to a dachs’s digestion, yet 
to have a thing myself without Brownie’s 
sharing it, especially to a staccato accom- 
paniment of that irresistible tail, was in any 
case beyond my strength of mind. Brownie 
and I ate the tart together, share and 
share alike; and at worst, the dainty was 
like the oity of Zoar, ‘‘but a little one.’’ 

The dog, who had not seen my Blooms- 
bury quarters until time for Jamps to be 
lighted, wandered about examining every- 
thing with intense curiosity and interest. 
Every few minutes, however, he would 
trot across the room to me, wagging his 
tail, looking up into my face with his 
gentle eyes, and almost asking for a caress, 
as much as to say, ‘‘I want you to know 
how grateful I am to you for bringing me 
to a home of my own, and I’m going to 
love you for it.”’ 

Out of doors, the snow was falling softly, 
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for it was true Christmas weather. There 
was no one to think of me, and wish that 
I might have a ‘‘merry Christmas,’’ for I 
had few acquaintances in London, and no 
real friends. Still, I was happy, because 
of the live Christmas present I had given 
myself, two days in advance. 

I sat in front of the grate, where a 
cheerful fire burned (thanks more to my 
landlady’s generosity than my extrava- 
gance), reading a sixpenny volume of Dick- 
ens. Brownie lay at my feet, already per- 
fectly at home. I was saying to myself 
that if he were a cat, he would be purring, 
when the clock over the mantel began to 
strike eleven—for I was interested in my 
book and had stopped up unusually late. 

The dog must have heard the clock strike 
four times since he had made acquaintance 
with my little sitting-room, but had appar- 
ently not taken the slightest notice of it. 
Now, as soon as the last stroke had sounded, 
he sprang up, ran to the closed door which 
led into the passage, listening with intent- 
ness; and presently, finding that nothing 
happened, he began to whine faintly, 
scratching to be let out. I watched him 
for a moment, puzzled, then rose and 
opened the door, to see what he would do. 
Without the slightest hesitation, he trotted 
to the stairs, flapped all the way down, 
and stretched himself out on the mat be- 
fore the front door, as deliberately as if he 
intended to stay there all night. 

I opened the door far enough for him to 
poke his brown nose out, if he chose; but 
he had no wish to venture forth into the 
snow. He kept his place on the mat, and 
I kept my patience, expecting something, 
I hardly knew what. I was disappointed, 
however. Brownie did not move for some 
moments; but suddenly he heard some- 
thing which attracted his attention out of 
doors. He got on his short legs and ut- 
tered a joyful yelp, his expression radiant. 
But the sound passed. The poor little 
face fell. He subsided on the mat, only 


’ to repeat the same performance again soon 


after. 

This happened three or four times, and 
though until now my new acquisition had 
obeyed me with subservience, he refused 
to follow me up-stairs at my call. The 
workings of his mysterious little mind were 
occasioning him acute distress; one saw 
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that he was torn between his desire to 
please me and his desire to fulfil some 
other duty, tome unknown; but the latter 
desire conquered, and at last, somewhat to 
my humiliation, I was obliged to gather 
the dog in my arms and carry him igno- 
miniously away from the door. 

Brownie slept that night in the kitchen, 
but came up with my hot water and exhib- 
ited every sign of devotion until the clock 
on the sitting-room mantelpiece struck 
ten. He then became uneasy, but his be- 
havior of the night before was not repeated 
in its precise details. He showed no wish 
to descend, but gazed wistfully about, 
whined, went to my bedroom door, looked 
in, returned to me, as I sat at the piano, 
and gazed up into my face with piteous 
eyes which asked a question that I could 
not answer. 

The day being Christmas Eve, I had a 
holiday. There were no grocers’ or dress- 
makers’ daughters who wanted to ‘‘learn 
tunes’’ without troubling with ‘‘those 
horrid exercises’’; and ‘‘as many tunes as 
possible, please,’’ for half a crown an hour. 

I played and sang to amuse myself, and 
had almost forgotten poor little Brownie, 
until he forced himself upon my recollec- 
tion by bounding to me and planting his 
fore paws upon my knee. I had been sing- 
ing a beautiful Italian love-song, which 
had lately been brought to the notice of 
musical London by Gordon Belmont, a 
famous young English tenor, and I was so 
surprised by the dog’s sudden action that 
I stopped the song in the midst. He re- 
moved the paws, and sat on his haunches, 
with an air of grave expectation. When 
I began to sing again, I was accompanied 
by an appreciative flop, flop, of Brownie’s 
tail on the floor, which I could not help 
taking for canine applause. As he had 
not made his pleasure in any other song 
thus manifest, I was led to suppose that 
this one in particular had caught his fancy. 

Amused and somewhat puzzled, I tested 
his doggish taste with several airs, some 
of those which I loved best, but Brownie 
sat unmoved, like a little brown idol, his 
thoughts apparently far away. Then, for 
an experiment, I began again, ‘‘Torna in 
fior di giovinezza,’’ and instantly the 


brown idol was endowed with life. He 
smiled, he wriggled, his tail knocked the 
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floor. There was no longer any doubt in 
my mind; it was that song which’ had 
made ‘some special appeal to his doggy 
emotions. Accordingly, I gave the song to 
him for the second time, at full length, but 
though it roused a storm in his breast, it 
was far from making him happy. A rest- 
less mood seized upon him once more. 
He opened with his paw the door of my 
bedroom, which stood ajar, entered, and 
had searched every corner before he crept 
back, drooping as to ears and tail, visibly 
much depressed. 

In the afternoon, we had a walk to- 
gether, Brownie and I. He seemed con- 
tented, and followed like a lamb. All the 
rest of the day his behavior was that of a 
warm-hearted, normal dog, with no unsatis- 
fied yearnings above his station; but again 
I sat up late, and when the clock struck 
eleven, the strange phenomenon of the night 
before repeated itself in every detail. 

The little brown-velvet dachs began to 
seem to me quite uncanny. What was 
there about the hour of ten in the morning 
and the hour of eleven at night, which 
transformed him as completely as if he 
were under a spell? I thought of fairy- 
tales that I had read in childish days; of 
princes imprisoned in the forms of animals, 
doomed to linger on in such bondage until 
released by some potent charm, stronger 
than the cruel power of the witch who had 
transformed them. 

‘*Are you an enchanted prince?’’ I de- 
manded of Brownie, as I bore him off to 
bed in the kitchen. Only his despairing 
gaze, and the thumping of his heart against 
my haud, answered me. 

I didn’t sleep as well as usual that night. 
I suppose it was the Christmas thrill in 
the air which touched my nerves, as if 
they had been the strings of an Eolian 
harp. This would be the second Christmas 
that I had lived through in loneliness. 
The first had been very bad, despite poor 
old Mr. and Mrs. Pittens’ kindness, or per- 
haps all the more because of it, since their 
poor little attempts to cheer me with holly 
and Christmas pudding had made me realize 
to the full what I had lost. But this 
year, I told myself, existence was not so 
gray, and if only I were reasonably brave, 
I should get through the season of good 
cheer contentedly enough. 


I was on the way to do fairly well with 
my teaching, though it was not what I 
had dared to hope for in coming to London; 
thanks to the charming American girl, 
Miss Prentiss, I had no cause to worry for 
the moment about money, even though I’d 
spent half her check for the present I had 
given ‘‘my affectionate self.’’ And then, 
what a difference it made having Brownie! 
I was no longer alone in a big world of 
creatures who cared nothing about me. 
Brownie cared; and Brownie was one of 
the most interesting and entertaining persons 
I had ever met. 

I went to sleep at last, thinking of him, 
and did not wake until Mrs. Pittens’ knock 
on the door, and her ‘‘Merry Christmas, 
miss,’’ told me that it was morning. 

Brownie’s face said ‘‘ Merry Christmas, ’ 
too. He really had an enchanting smile; 
most dogs have, but his was beyond others. 
There were no letters for me, no Christmas 
presents for me, but then, I hadn’t ex- 
pected any, so I wasn’t disappointed; and 
I thanked Mrs. Pittens gratefully for her 
big sprig of holly and mistletoe, and the 
card with an abnormally huge butterfly, 
an incredibly small rose, and ‘‘Loving 
Wishes’’ embossed upon it, from her and 
Mr. Pittens. 

Brownie and I had breakfast together-— 
quite a Christmasy breakfast, with a surprise 
of bacon and eggs from Mrs. Pittens. We 
did not hurry ourselves, as it was a holi- 
day for all the world, and I had just begun 
to think of getting ready for church, when 
the clock struck ten. 

Like a flash, the dog was at the bed- 
room door, had pried it open, darted in, 
and begun to whine. 

‘*What can be the matter with you?’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘What are you looking for— 
what do you expect? I believe you really 
are under a spell.’’ 

The words were still on my lips, when 
somebody knocked, and Brownie fell all 
over himself in his mad haste to reach the 
other door. But ears and tail collapsed 
like the petals of a faded flower, as he 
saw Mrs. Pittens, with an enormous parcel 
in her hands. 

‘*For you, miss; a Christmas gift, to be 
sure,’’ she announced, beaming. 

‘*Now, what have you and Mr. Pittens 
been doing?’’ I exclaimed, reproachfully. 
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‘*Nothing at all; no more than the babe 
unborn,’’ the dear old woman protested. 
‘‘On my life, miss, all we know is that 
this was left for Miss Violet Wray; and 
there’s a note with it. No, miss, the 
thing’s a deal too heavy for you to lift, 
whatever it is. You must let me set it 
down for you, on the table. Deary me, 
what an odd shape it is, ain’t it?’’ 

It was, a very odd shape. I knew no 
more what to make of it, all wrapped in 
brown paper as it was, than did my land- 
lady. 

But when we finally had got the strings 
untied, lo, the mysterious parcel turned 
into a phonograph—the biggest and most 
magnificent one I had ever seen, even ina 
smart shop-window. There was also a 
separate package, with an envelope on 
top, slipped under the crossing of the 
string; and I recognized the handwri- 
ting as Miss Prentiss’—the same I had 
seen on her check. 

I broke the seal, with its pretty crest, 
and began eagerly to read the note inside. 


‘“My peAR Miss Wray:’’ the words 
ran, ‘‘I do hope you like phonographs 
better than Ido. This came to me yes- 
terday, but I hate them, and wouldn’t be 
found dead with one in the same room 
with me; so you see it isn’t magnanimity 
which prompts me to pass my Christmas 
present on to you. However, of its kind, 
I believe this is a fine one; and as some of 
the music that comes with it I’ve heard you 
admire, it occurred to me that you might 
care to have the thing. If not, give it 
away to some other unoffending martyr, and 
so let it go the rounds, as long as it doesn't 
come back to me! I’m sailing to-morrow 
for home, so that would be difficult, 
wouldn’t it? My love to you and lots of 
good wishes for Christmas. I'd be glad to 
think that this music-machine might bring 
you luck. Perhaps it will, who knows? 
You are a dear, and I’ve got very fond 
of you. I’m going to be married next 
month, to the man I love, so you must 
wish me luck, too. Merry Christmas. 
Yours very cordially, ALINE PRENTISS.’’ 


I was in ecstasy over the gift, and my 
joy grew, when I had opened the other 
packet, to find that it contained records of 
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many well-known singers and much good 

music. I explained the idea of the ma- 

chine to Mrs. Pittens, who had never heard 
one at work, and she stopped to listen to 
the first air. 

In the midst of it, I thought of Brownie, 
and turned tosee what effect the music was 
producing upon him; but he sat blinking 
at the fire all the time with an air of bored 
indifference. 

‘*Oh, here are two of Gordon Belmont’s 
songs!’’ I exclaimed, when all was again 
still. ‘‘The Italian one I like so much 
—you must often have heard me trying 
hard to sing it, Mrs. Pittens—and ‘When 
Spring is Dying.’ We'll try the first, and 
see whether Brownie likes Mr. Belmont’s 
voice as well as he does mine; for, you 
must know, this is his favorite song. You 
should see him when I sing it.’’ 

My landlady laughed, her comfortable, 
fat laugh. 

I put in the record, and the rich, ex- 
quisitely sweet tenor voice—rich and sweet 
as the words of love it sang—floated out 
from the instrument. 

I had never heard Gordon Belmont 
sing, for I could not afford to pay even for 
the cheapest tickets to opera or concert; 
and [I had shut my eyes the better to enjoy 
the dream of delight, when an exclamation 
from Mrs. Pittens made me open them 
quickly. 

3rownie was certainly behaving in the 
most remarkable fashion, making frantic 
but futile attempts to get on the table 
where the instrument stood. We looked 
at him in astonishment. 

I caught him in my arms, lest he should 
succeed in his purpose, and the beautiful 
tenor voice sang on. But the dog’s ex- 
citement was extraordinary. He showed 
signs of the most violent delight, struggling 
to free himself, and then, when the song 
ceased, staring wildly at the phonograph, 
and trembling all over. 

‘*Well, if that ain’t the queerest exhi- 
bition I ever seed from any dumb crittur!”’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Pittens. ‘‘I thought you 
was joking when you told me ’twas his 
favorite tune.”’ 

‘‘P’ll put in Gordon Belmont’s other 
song, and see what he thinks of that,’’ I 
said. 

I set the dog on the floor, and changed 
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the record. The voice of the famous young 
singer spoke to our hearts again. 

Evidently it spoke to Brownie's heart, 
too, for he became almost frantic again, 
and had again to be restrained. 

‘‘It must be something more than the 
air that affects him,’’ I said, thoughtfully, 
at the end of the song, when Brownie was 
well-nigh exhausted by his emotions. 
‘‘Isn't it sad that these little animals 
which we love can live so close to us all 
their lives, and yet beso very far off, just be- 
cause we can’t quite understand each other’s 
languages? Can it be possible that he 
knows the tenor? How very, very strange 
if Gordon Belmont has been his master !’’ 

‘*What a thought, miss!’’ exclaimed my 
landlady. ‘‘It does seem too far-fetched. 
I should think it’s just a—a ve 

‘*A coincidence?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes, miss, that’s the word. To be 
sure, it must be that. I always have 
heard there was some music a dog 
loved, for all like a cat with valerian, and 
some he couldn’t abide, but I never be- 
lieved it, till I seed this little animal with 
my own eyes.”’ 

‘*T suppose you are right,’’ I said; and 
I hoped it, for I was jealous of Brownie’s 
unknown past, and his mysterious behavior 
on the striking of the clock had made 
me sensitive, quick to take alarm. I 
could not bear to think that, though I had 
bought and paid for my little companion 
with money which it was deliciously im- 
prudent to spend, still there might be 
some one in the world who had a better 
right to him than I had—some one whom 
Brownie longed for and loved as he would 
perhaps never learn to love and long for me. 

Several days passed, however, and my 
vague fear became suspicion, then almost 
certainty. 

I saw that the dog cared nothing for 
music in general; but Gordon Belmont’s 
music had for him all the magic power 
which Orpheus’ playing had for animals 
in the dim days of myths. I grew sadly 
sure, against my will, that Brownie was 
not my Brownie, but Gordon Belmont’s; 
that somehow he had strayed away, and 
had come at last, in his forlornness, to the 
shelter of the Dogs’ Home. 

While I was debating upon my duty in 
the matter. or whether I had any duty at 





all, I saw that Gordon Belmont was adver- 
tised to sing at an afternoon concert. This 
seemed like the voice of Providence. I 
spent a sleepless night, and—decided to 
go to the concert. _I decided also to take 
Brownie with me and see what would 
happen. 

He was such a quiet little person, when 
not under the direct influence of the spell, 
that I hoped to hide him under my long 
winter coat and so pass in at the door. 
But the wind blew back a carefully arranged 
fold of the cape at an inopportune mo- 
ment, and I was informed that it was not 
permitted to take in a dog. 

I could not very well say, ‘‘ But I partic- 
ularly wanted him to hear Mr. Belmont 
sing,’’ for I should certainly have been 
thought mad. I was about to go home, 
thwarted, yet far from unhappy, when it 
occurred to me that I should not have 
discharged my full duty until I had be- 
sieged the stage-door. ‘‘They’re sure to 
say Mr. Belmont can’t see me,’’ I told 
myself hopefully, ‘‘and then I shall really 
have done all I can.”’ 

But no sooner did the big man who 
kept the stage-door look upon the tip of 
Brownie’s nose peeping out from under my 
cloak, than he exclaimed, ‘‘Why, bless my 
soul, if that ain’t the Doctor!’’ 

I felt a slight tapping against my arm— 
Brownie’s responsive tail. ‘‘I don’t know 
whether he’s the Doctor or not,’’ said I, 
sadly, ‘‘but I have an idea that he is Mr. 
Gordon Belmont’s dog, and I have come 
to find out,’’ 

‘*Well, you’ve come to the right place, 
miss,’’ replied the big man. ‘‘He’s Mr. 
Belmont’s dog, sure enough. I suppose 
you saw the advertisement in the personal 
columns of the papers.”’ 

I shook my head, all hope gone now, 
and Brownie never so dear, as his little 
body cuddled warm against my _ side. 
‘*‘No; I guessed in another way,’’ I said. 

‘‘Mr. Belmont will be glad. He loved 
the Doctor—good little dog!—but he left 
him with a friend when he went on tour, 
and the friend was ill, and somehow the 
dog contrived to get lost. Mr. Belmont’s 
only been back two days, and the news had 
been kept from him till then. He was badly 
cut up, and has offered a good reward. If 
you'll leave the dog with me, miss, I*]1——”’ 
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‘*No. I will give him up to no one but 
Mr. Belmont,’’ I said, with a last flicker 
of hope that there might be a mistake, 
after all. 

‘‘] expect he’s singing now. But I'll 
send word, if you'll wait.”’ 

I did wait, for perhaps twenty minutes. 
Then I was asked to follow the stage-door 
keeper. ‘‘This is the greenroom, miss,’’ 
he announced, at the end of a long pas- 
sage. He threw open a door, and at 
the same instant a tall, dark young man 
was entering the room by another door, 
exactly opposite. 

Brownie, .alias the Doctor, sprang out of 
my arms with a yelp of ecstasy. The dark 
young man sprang simultaneously to him, 
and went down on his knees, just as I had 
when first I took home the Christmas 
present ‘‘from my affectionate self.’’ Tears 
rose to my eyes and the young man looked 
up and saw them. 

Then he got to his feet, and said things 
—TI hardly know what he said, or what I 
said in return; for though his voice was 
as beautiful in speech as in song, I could 
think of nothing but the vehement caresses 
Brownie was showering upon his old master 
—each one a stab for me. 

When Mr. Belmont heard the story, he 
insisted that the dog was mine now, not 
his any more, but of course I would not 
consent to that; and when we had talked 
for a while, I said that I must go, that I 
was glad the dear pet was happy, and that 
I should think of him often. 

‘*Since you won’t have him to keep, 
aren’t you at least going to ask him to call 
sometimes?’’ inquired his master. 

‘‘T don’t know if he’d care to,’’ I 
answered, a little embarrassed. 

‘*He would, very much. Why, what 
kind of an ungrateful beggar do you take 
him for? Doctor, my lad, your middle 
name’s Brownie after this. May I bring 
him to-morrow, and may we both hear the 
song that made you suspect that he was 
related to me?”’ 

‘I sing for you?’’ I echoed. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t dare 

‘*Fair exchange is no robbery, you know. 
I'll sing for you, too, if -you like. And I 
should like to see Doctor’s Aunt Pittens. 
She must be a delightful woman.’’ 
Almost before I knew what was happen- 
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ing, it was definitely arranged that Mr. 
Belmont, the great singer, and Doctor 
Brownie should have tea with me the 
next day. When it was settled, I bade 
my lost comrade good-by, and started to 
go; but the dog ran after me, took my 
dress in his teeth, and tried to pull me 
back to his master. At length, he had to 
be taken up in Mr. Belmont’s arms be- 
fore I could escape, and the last sound I 
heard was his wistful whining. 

What a blank that little creature’s ab- 
sence left in my life! Icould not have 
guessed how much I should miss him. 
I hardly lived until the hour for him to 
come, the following day, with his master. 
It was a heavenly afternoon—the best of 
my life since I had come to London. Mr. 
Belmont stayed for hours, singing song 
after song, when I asked him; but he 
talked a great deal, too, and made me 
talk, drawing out so much about myself 
that I was quite ashamed afterward. 

Among other things, I learned the mys- 
tery of Brownie’s restlessness when the 
clock struck certain hours. At ten in the 
morning he was accustomed to being let into 
his master’s room, and Mr. Belmont had 
often thought that the dog knew the 
striking of that hour from any other. At 
eleven in the evening he had always gone 
to sit on the mat before the front door 
and wait for Mr. Belmont’s return from a 
concert. He would sit there for an hour, 
if necessary, perfectly still, and nothing 
could induce him to move until his mas- 
ter’s step was heard outside, unless he 
were taken from his post by force. 

Brownie was very loath to leave my 
sitting-room, on that afternoon of his first 
visit with Mr. Belmont, but he was as un- 
willing to stop, without his master. A day 
or two later, the two dropped in again. 
The dog had been pining visibly, Mr. Bel- 
mont explained, and in common humanity 
he had felt obliged to do the thing which 
alone would restore the health and spirits 
of his pet. Coming to see me, he said, 
he intended to call ‘‘the Brownie cure.’’ 

After that, they appeared regularly three 
or four times a week, and always there 
was the same scene at the end of the visit; 
the dog running from me to his master, 
from his master to me, and whining plaint- 
ively. Mr. Belmont feared that the poor 
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little chap was losing his health; and 
really he did look thinner than when [ 
had bought him for my ‘‘affectionate self.’’ 

‘*Do you know, I’m getting anxious about 
our poor Doctor,’’ Mr. Belmont said one 
day, when this had been going on for six or 
seven weeks. ‘‘Something serious will have 
to be done for him, and so far as I’ve 
thought (I assure you I’ve thought a good 
deal), only one remedy has occurred to me.” 

‘*What is it?’’ I asked, eagerly. 

‘*Well, you see, he loves us both, he 
wants us both. You love him; couldn’t 
you love me, say just half as much to 
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begin with, as I love you? Because, if 
you could, you know, it would solve the 
whole difficulty. We could be married 
and Doctor Brownie could have us both 
always together.”’ 

I was so surprised that I could hardly 
speak, for I had never dreamed that a man 
like Gordon Belmont could actually care 
for me. Of course, I cared for him—what 
girl could have helped caring? 

So by and by I answered what my heart 
bade me answer; and—Brownie will have 
no secret care to prey upon his nerves 
when next Christmas comes. 
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By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


I THOUGHT of Love (ah, very long ago !) 


As a great force, an all-compelling might, 


A white flame that made midday of the night, 


A sudden dazzling, a splendid blow. 


I thought of him as of some wondrous foe 


Armed by the gods with menace and delight 


To sway, to startle and to conquer quite 


The too rebellious heart that dared him so. 


Ah, that was long ago! 


To-day, grown old, 


I think of Love as sick men think of sleep, 


Yea, as a man distracted thinks of rest 


And tenderness of woman that may fold 


Close arms about his wounds and bid him weep, 


Weakly and unashamed, upon her breast. 
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we often speculate as to the 
changes that 

caused on the map of the world and in its 
history had some decisive battle turned 
out differently. 

In the realm of scientific progress, how- 
ever, no matter how tortuous the path, 
all things eventually right themselves, and 
are involved in 


might have been 


the best and most efficient 
the various lines of human endeavor. 

In this connection I have been thinking 
of late as to whether the line of develop- 
ment leading up to the use of the steam- 
engine will not be shown in the very near 
future to have been a mis- 
take. 

As well to 
students of thermodynamics, 
the hot-air engine was known 
and years ago. 
In all developments, how- 
ever, they find the steam- 
engine leading. 


known 


is 


understood 


The line of least resistance 
was in the direction of steam, 
because nature gave us nearly 
fifteen pounds in vacuum by 
the simple means of con- 


densation. This was of 
verwhe ine j £ _ GERMAN TORPE 
overwhe Iming import ance Samccen 
when considered in con- 
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the low at first 


Had we been able to begin 


nection with pressures 
employed. 
with pressures high enough to make the fif- 
teen pounds’ gain through condensation rela- 
tively unimportant, it is more than prob- 
able that the present revolution in the de- 


velopment of power would have come lon 


ao 
5S 


ago. 

The explosive and internal-combustion 
engines are the natural development of 
the cruder forms of the hot-air 
engines. 

When Ericsson built his air-engine on a 
large scale, the piston was so big that it 


earlier 
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took nearly all of the pressure to move it. 
Had the mechanical arts been at such a 
state at the time as to permit the employ- 
ment of high pressure, such a type of 
engine would have received an immense 
impetus. 

But steam, with its easily obtained fifteen 
pounds to start with, got the lead, and 
the brain and brawn of the engineering 
world have been directed for years to the 
perfection of appliances in connection with 
its use, and the progress made has been 
truly marvelous. 

In the straining after efficiency and econ- 
omy, pressures and temperatures have con- 
stantly risen. Yet the conservatism of the 


long time, but the conservatism spoken of 
has held back experiment on account of 
the fact that adoption upon a scale which 
would develop a commercial demand was 
sure to be of slow growth. 

However, the demands for electrical 
energy for lighting, trolleys, and in many 
other fields, is bringing the rotary type of 
engine to the front very rapidly. 

But in all this development, so credit- 
able to the enterprise and genius of the 
engineering world, we must remember that 
we must use steam and that we cannot 
have a steam-engine without a boiler. 

With a full sense of the fact that marine 
engineers are devoted to the use of steam 
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engineering world has been remarkable. 
Progress has been along safe lines, and ad- 
vance has been guarded and sure. 

The gradual adoption of the compound 
in place of the simple engine, and the slow 
change to triple and quadruple expansion, 
the use of the water-tube boiler, and the 
later development of the rotary engine, or 
steam-turbine, have shown the influence of 
such conservatism to a marked degree. 

We save now in fractions where we 
formerly saved in units. 

The rotary engine as compared with the 
reciprocating engine is somewhat lighter, 
and for high powers less expensive. These 
advantages have been appreciated for a 








and will feel a keen resentment against any 
one who makes the statement, I am fully 
convinced that the steadfast adherence to 
the use of steam has been a tremendous 
handicap to the progress of the world. 
When one considers the remarkable 
strides made in the use of the internal- 
combustion engine in connection with au- 
tomobiles, where, by a few years of intelli- 
gent work, that modern miracle of the 
highway has been developed safely to sur- 
pass railroad speeds and to exercise tremen- 
dous powers on weights that are marvelous, 
one cannot but wish that this form of 
prime mover had been evolved concurrently 
with the steam-cagine. 
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CROWDED CONDITION OF SUCH CRAFT, WHICH 


Had this been done, we would not now 
have to strain our belief to realize the 
flying-machine as one of the necessities of 
modern civilization. 

Every schoolboy has been taught to 
trace the heat loss from the coal in the 
furnaces of a boiler, up the chimney, 
in the ashes, leaks, radiation, et cetera. 
And yet with this loss appreciated and 
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reckoned, we find the engineering world 
dallying with turbine-engines when it 
could casily throw off the thraldom of 
steam and come, with far less experiment 
and far less risk than is involved in the 
development of a steam-turbine system, 
directly to the internal-combustion engine. 

In large units? it may be asked. 

Certainly. The plants can be made of 
any size, and the gain in economy of fuel 
and of cost will advance with 
the size. 

Can it be charged that such 
systems would be experi- 
mental? Men who so charge 
do not wish to see progress 
except along lines meeting 
their approval. Why, already 
the use of producer gas has 
reached such a degree of com- 
mercial efficiency that we pro- 


snowixe tHe Guce a brake horse-power on 


THE GAS- less than a pound of coal. 
ENGINE WOULD MATERIALLY DIMINISH. 


Can this be done in continuous 
service with steam under any conditions? 

The use of producer gas-plants can al- 
most be likened to burning your coal in a 
stove and having an engine run from the 
smoke- pipe. 

Such a plant would greatly simplify the 
design of ships. The greatest problem be- 
fore the ship-designer is how to handle the 
boiler. The production of power by steam- 
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engine gets us back at once to the man- 
fired boiler. We must have air and space 
in which to shovel, fire-rooms whose size 
will prevent prostration from heat, and 
bunkers much larger than should be nec- 
essary, on account of the waste of coal. 
When we get our boiler-space arranged, 
after obtaining every concession that can 
be squeezed out of all other factors, we 
proceed to build a vessel around it. 

Can we predict the trend of develop- 
ment? I think the great strides made 
lately in the use of producer gas, and the 
distribution of coal 
through the ports of 
the world, will result 
in the use of producer 
gas-plants on board 












vessels of large size | 
with engines using | 
gas made by such | 
plants. 
The producers can 
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we would use at the least calculation 
ninety-six thousand pounds. 

We can develop a brake horse-power on 
a gallon of gasoline for ten hours, or we 
would use three thousand two hundred 
gallons of fuel in the ten hours. In other 
words, we can increase the radius of action 
of such a vessel more than three times on 
the same weight of fuel. 

This assumes that a steam torpedo-boat 
can be run at full speed for ten hours under 
trial conditions. To get ready to force the 
steam-driven boat, we must take at least 
two hours coddling the boilers; 
during the run we must clean 
them, with consequent loss of 
speed and waste of fuel; while 
the strain upon the men of a 
constant full-pressure run of 
ten hours would be practically 
unbearable. 

The gasoline-engines require 
no long working up of steam- 





AT 18 KNOTS PER HOUR. IN THE FUTURE, VESSELS 


OF THIS TYPE WILL USE, INSTEAD OF STEAM, PRODUCER GAS MADE FROM COAI 


OR GAS MADE DIRECT 


be erected in less space than is now occu- 
pied by boilers, and it is already known 
that the gas-engine can be produced of 
any size. In other words, we can proceed 
along lines already proved out, and cut 
our coal-bill in half. 

In torpedo-boats there is a decided 
advantage in the use of petroleum or 
gasoline. Take one of our first-class tor- 
pedo-boats developing three thousand two 
hundred horse-power under forced draft. 
We would most certainly burn not less 
than three pounds of coal per indicated 
horse-power per hour, or say for ten hours 





FROM PETROLEUM. 


pressure, but are ready to start at full 
speed in an instant. There is no strain 
upon the men in the engine-room. A 
board of officers of the United States Navy 
ran a motor-boat constantly last summer 
at a speed of twenty miles an hour for four 
and one-half hours without touching the 
throttle. 

The same power is produced not only 
with less fuel, but with enormous saving 
in weight and space, giving greater carry- 
ing capacity and thus enabling much more 
equipment to be carried or better lines to 
be employed. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF A 170-FOOT OCEAN TUG, SHOWING RELATIVE UPRIGHT SPACE OF STEAM AND 


PRODUCER-GAS PLANTS, 


Then, again, those who have seen the 
great volumes of black smoke belching 
from the funnels of a torpedo-boat by day, 
and the fiery streams at night, can appre- 
ciate the smokeless, sparkless and noiseless 
engine of war rendered possible with the 
gas-engine. 

Kerosene or alcohol could, of course, be 
used, with a slight decrease in elliciency 
below the above figures. 

It is perfectly feasible under present con- 
ditions to ten-thousand-ton 
cruiser of knots that could 
steam around the world at fourteen knots 
without taking on fuel and without sacri- 
ficing anything in war efficiency or fighting 


produce a 
twenty-one 


power. 

Torpedo- boats, 
scouts will probably use gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol direct in their engines, while 
large war-vessels will use producer gas 
made from coal, or gas made direct from 
petroleum. 

In commercial vessels the producer-gas 
plant offers immediate improvement over 
existing steam-plants. 

The use of producer gas is not in any 
sense dangerous, but those to whom this 


torpedo-destroyers and 


GAS-PLANT IN BLACK, SUPERIMPOSED ON STEAM-PLANT IN HATCHED LINES, 


great new field of engineering progress 
seems a possible curtailing of the use of 
knowledge and experience gained with 
steam, seem to think that all that is neces- 
sary to combat the use of gasoline-engines 
is to say that gasoline is explosive and 
hence it is not safe. Of course, gasoline 
is explosive, and that is the reason that it 
is the best fuel to use on the score of im- 
mediate adaptability and simplicity. It is 
dangerous when used carelessly and without 
proper precautions, just as parlor-matches 
are. 

But the experience gained in its use on 
numerous yacht-tenders, and in power-boats 
for pleasure and working, has shown what 
safeguards are necessary, and the employ- 
ment of such engines is increasing most 
rapidly. 

Many a fisherman to whom age has brought 
stiffened joints and waning strength has 
found in the gasoline-motor a friend that 
has enabled him to keep up the earning- 
power of his early manhood. The working- 
boat with its own motor is rapidly doing 
to the smaller sailboats what the steam- 
engine did to the larger sailing-vessels, and 
with the change is coming a reduction in 
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the hardships and loss of life of those who 
must use such vessels in earning their 
living. 

Before very long, every transatlantic 
passenger-steamer will carry a fast motor- 
boat at her davits that can be despatched 
in case of accident to intercept vessels 
whose positions in these days of interna- 
tional ferries are known with sufficient 
approximation to make a search for them 
by a speedy vessel of large cruising radius 
a comparatively easy task. 

The economy of high steam is a very 
expensive one—expensive in the elaborate 
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theoretically and for blackboard purposes, 
but you rarely see ‘‘stand by’? losses figured 
in, nor the cost of fresh water. Any one 
who thinks the supply and use of fresh 
water is an item to be neglected, should 
consult some vessel-owner. 

There are no ‘‘stand by’’ losses with a 
gas-engine, and while the fuel costs more 
with gasoline than with coal, the saving in 
dead weight of machinery, in larger crew, in 
handling of fuel, in fresh water, and in 
many other ways, will probably overbalance 
the cost; while on a war-vessel the gain in 
radius of action is beyond all price. 
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mechanism,in the character of material used, 
in the delicate construction of the boilers, 
in the training and unintermittent vigilance 
of the men, and the repairs and overhaul- 
ing which always seem to be needed 
about an engine using steam at over two hun- 
dred pounds pressure. What an object- 
lesson one gets from a trip on one of our 
side-wheel old reliables, and how they give 
the lie to much of the amateur deductions 
from the laws of thermo-dynamics bearing 
upon the use of steam at high pressure. 
Elaborate tests extending over a few 
hours of good performance are very good 
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With producer gas we have all the advan- 
tages of the gasoline-motor, together with 
a much less fuel-bill. 

Progress is so rapid now that develop- 
ment in new fields must be studied before 
hazarding opinions, and the statements 
made above are based on results already 
accomplished and not on the rosy dreams 
of an inventor over some untried device. 

The use of such a type of engine in war 
is not confined alone to the water, as the 
armies of the world are already beginning 
to experiment and have produced traveling 
machine-shops, portable electric plants for 
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camp-lights and search-lights, and they 
will most certainly be used in transporting 
troops in any future wars. 

In conclusion, I would say that this 
change will be a gradual one; that in some 


cases steam may be adhered to always, but 
for general use the change must come; and 
it has already in practical commercial use 
cut down the fuel-bill to a point where 
the steam-engine cannot hope to compete. 


DE TENEBRIS. 


By Curtis HIDDEN PAGE. 


THE clinging dark weighs down upon my face 


So heavily, 


That even though he stood in his old place, 


I could not see. 


The demon winds rush by with shrieking woes 


That dull the ear. 





Though he should bend above and whisper close, 


I could not hear. 


It is the pause where night and life hang numb 
In deathlike rest— 

I could not feel, even though he should come 
And touch my breast. 


Ah, he is gone beyond far leagues of land, 


Far leagues of sea 





And yet his eyes, his voice, his touch of hand, 


Are covering me. 
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BEYOND THE BLUE HILLS. 


By JEANNE OLIVE LOIZEAUX. 


“THE flower of Barbara’s life had slipped 

its bud. She thrilled to the realiza- 
tion of her own beauty, as she stood in her 
white wedding-dress and looked with half- 
recognizing wonder at love’s transfigura- 
tion of the face that gazed back at her 
from the mirror—the serious, black-lashed 
blue eyes, the whimsical, humorous mouth, 
the low, calm forehead from which the 
yellow-lighted brown hair waved back to a 
heavy coil low at her neck. She was 
gazing at happiness itself, and she looked 
long, though her husband of but an hour 
waited below. 

Then Barbara changed her dress for 
another of cool gray linen, and folded the 
shimmering white thing into the trank 
with her uniforms, the blue wash-dresses 
and the white caps of the nurse she had 
been for nearly ten years. She cast a long 
glance about the hospital room. It came 
over her that, after all, it was her own, 
and it was hard to leave. She had not 
thought of that before. 

She went to the window and looked out 
over the small western city. It was 


scarcely past nine, and the sun had not 
reached its full strength. It was very 


still. Far away on the eastern horizon 
rose the soft, undulating line of blue hills, 
and beyond them waited the home she had 
dreamed of. Above them had dawned the 
morning of her love, the love that was 
the more unbelievably sweet coming now 
when she had passed her first youth and 
had ceased to expect it. The close joy of 
reality was taking the place of the remoter 
dream-joys. As she gazed, the blue of 
her hills seemed for a moment to waver 
and deaden into gray, and then once more 
to intensify into their old soft coloring. 
Barbara turned slowly from them. Then 
she went down to her husband. 

As Robert Allison and his bride appeared 
at the entrance, there was a slight stir in 
the waiting group of nurses. There was 
none of the usual chattering and flutter 
that accompany a wedding. Death and 
birth were with them every day, but mar- 
riage, almost never. There were tears 
beneath the laughter, and the merriment 
over the supply of old shoes and rice was 
a little forced. Barbara had had no home 
but the hospital, and they had looked 
upon her as their own. 

The matron’s eves were red, and Doctor 
13 
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Hollister’s grave smile was graver than 
usual as Barbara said her good-byes and 
walked down the steps beside her husband 
in a shower of rice and a chorus of wishes 
for her happiness. The doctor kept beside 
her till they reached Robert’s horses and 
buggy that were waiting in front. The 
wedding-journey was to be across country 
and over the blue hills to the home that 
had belonged to Robert’s father and to 
his grandfather. 

Barbara watched the doctor as the July 
sun beat upon his prematurely gray hair 
and fine, sympathetic face, while with 
gentle courtesy he handed her to her seat. 
Then he turned to her husband and shook 
hands with him in the determinedly hearty 
manner of the man who seeks to recover his 
emotional balance by generous recognition 
of the success of another. A pang shot 
through the young wife’s heart as her 
quick instinct for the first time flew to the 
realization of, the loneliness to which she 
was leaving him. He had not spoken, 
but from the safe height of her assured 
happiness she knew by some strange inner 
impulse that he had silently loved her. 
Then she looked at her husband, and the 
unselfish pain fled. 

‘It’s all right, Allison,’’ the doctor 
was saying; ‘‘we all know you will make 
her happy—but I am not sure we should 
have welcomed you as a patient a year 
ago, if we had known you would take 
away our best nurse. Barbara, come back 
to us when you long for the old life— 
your place will be always waiting.’’ She 
smiled at the assumed lightness of his 
tone as she gave him her hand. Robert 
took his place beside her, and they drove off. 

Then Robert Allison turned his kind, 
boyish, brown eyes upon his wife. His 
face was tanned and smooth-shaven, with 
strong lines, and his mouth was firm but 
delicate. He pushed back his gray felt 
hat, showing a white forehead and brown 
hair slightly gray at the temples. 

‘*Are you going to long for the old life, 
Barbara?’’ In his look there was the 
uttermost of approval, the delight of pos- 
session unshared. She gave a little ripple 
of contentment. 

‘*You would not ask if you were not 
sure of the answer. I’m going with you 
—TI want to—over the blue hills—look, 






Robert—oh, Robert!’’ Barbara leaned 
forward as they reached the top of asudden 
rise and came in sight of the long range 
of low, wooded hills, stretching blue-veiled 
from north to south, and fading into the 
midsummer cloudlessness of the pallid sky. 

‘*Shall I tell you a secret, Robert?’’ 
He bent his head as for a whisper and 
waited. She went on in the happy 
knowledge that his joy in her whimsical 
talk was untiring. 

‘*You have been living in my particu- 
lar fairyland all your life, Robert, and did 
not know it! You are taking me to the 
country of my dreams. For years I have 
looked toward it from my windows; every- 
thing in it is beautiful and perfect. I 
have imagined it all. It was like you to 
let me dream it out for myself instead of 
telling me. My future always seemed to 
lie just beyond them.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid I did not think of that, 
dear heart,’’ he replied, with the instinct 
for absolute truth that prevented him from 
claiming even an impulse not his own. 
‘‘T wish I could tell, as you can, what 
things mean to me. My dear, I shall try 
never to disappoint you, or in any way to 
fail you—oh, Barbara, words say so little 
for me!’’ 

Ife kissed her gravely. Then she slipped 
from beneath the self-control that had so 
long cloaked her native tumult of emotion, 
and as she laughed, the gladness of an un- 
forgotten childhood thrilled in her quiet 
voice, and exaltation shone from her eyes. 
Her own happiness looked back at her from 
everything she saw. 

And they drove in a leisurely manner 
through the rolling farm-lands. The yel- 
low fields, green meadows and dark groves 
seemed tones in the glad harmony of her 
own heart-song. The flood of the present 
was, in her quick imagination, flowing into 
that of the future—they would be always 
together, and always happy, and his little 
girl would come to love her like a real 
mother. Her thought seized upon the 
least hint that he had given her of his life 
before she knew him, or any suggestion 
of what life would be with him now. 

She could hardly realize that he had been 
married, and that the little Freda whom 
she had not yet seen was six years old. 
She half wished that the child wasa boy— 
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she always got on with boys. At thought 
of the child, she stooped to see that a long, 
odd-shaped package was safe, and when 
Robert asked what was in it, she was sud- 
denly shy and refused to tell. But she let 
him feel it, and laughed with him when 
he unwrapped the flaxen head of a big 
doll. As he put it away, Barbara looked 
at him 
wistfully. 

“Wall 
she care 
for it, 
Robert? 
She plays 
with dolls, 
doesn’t 
she?’’ 

** Oo. 
yes, she 
keeps a 
large and 
disrepu- 
table fam- 
ily, named 
mostly 
after peo- 
ple she 
dislikes. 
This beau- 
ty will 
take her 
small 
heart by 
storm. 
And she 
will love 
you, dear 
—only 
she is odd, 
and it 
may take 
a little 
time.”’ 

“T will 
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try to HER L 


make her, Robert.’’ He had said that the 
child was dark, and Barbara called up a 
vision of a dark-eyed little maid with the 
new doll in her arms, and thought of what 
everything would be like, and drawn closer 
by the happy silence that enfolded them, 
she leaned over against her husband's 
arm. 

The hills were coming closer. There 
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were little advanee-guards of forest, and a 
shining stream wound along the road and 
away into the fields. Here and there cattle 
stood grouped picturesquely in the shade 
of a willow and some horses in a pasture 
ran along the fence tossing their heads 
and neighing. The corn was breast-high 
and in full tassel, and the grain-fields 
were yel- 
lowing. 
Toward 
RO OS, 
they ap- 
proached 
the hills, 


and the 
blue and 
purple 


shadows 
retreated. 
The farm- 
ers were 
unhitch- 
ing to go 
home for 
dinner, 
and the 
children 
were pour- 
ing out 
from the 
door of a 
Little 
white 
school- 
house 
with their 
shining 
dinner- 
pails. 

At last 
they were 
in the 
hills, and 
HER HEART, NOT ONE ROSE TO it was past 
IPS.” noon 
Turning aside into a little dell, Robert un- 
hitched and tethered the horses, and fed 
them while Barbara spread their lunch 
under a tree. In the thrilling quiet of 
the woods they ate their first meal together, 
scarcely speaking, or feeling the need of 
speech. The horses at some little distance 
from them were grinding contentedly away 
at their grain; a yellow bumblebee droned 
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past; a squirrel scurried nervously up and 
down the big oak above them; and a red- 
headed woodpecker, with undisturbed in- 
dustry, tapped at a dead trunk near by. 

When they had finished and put away 
the things, Robert seated himself beside 
her. Of the thousand questions in her 
heart, not one rose to her lips. There 
was time for that; he would tell her every- 
thing some day. Feeling herself on the 
brink of a happy revelation, she waited. 
After a while he spoke, looking fondly 
down at her. 

‘‘Your hills are not blue any more, 
Barbara. ’’ 

‘*No, they are not,’’ she answered, 
quickly, glancing about; ‘*but they are 
still mine, and better than before—when 
they were so far off. They are only differ- 
ent. I want them as they are—close, not 
ten miles away.’’ He reached for her 
hand and turned the wedding-ring on her 
finger. 

All afternoon, with the hills behind 
them, they followed the sun, and as the 
last glow of its gold smoldered to gray on 
the horizon, they reached their home. 
Somehow, Barbara recognized it instantly, 
and for a moment her heart leaped; then 
it sank a little, for it was not in the least 
as she had imagined. She felt a little vague 
fear of exploring the poignant happiness of 
her dream. 

And the house faced west—away from 
the hills. It should have faced east. It 
was growing very dusk as they went up 
the driveway; a white- breasted collie 
bounded out barking as Robert drew up to 
the side door; a little face looked for an 
instant from a window. 

Robert led his wife to the front door 
and into the large, low hall, and intro- 
duced to her the awkward servant who 
advanced bashfully to meet them. 

‘I am sure we shall get on very nicely 
together, Mary,’’ Barbara was saying pleas- 
antly, when she looked around and saw 
Robert leading to her by the reluctant 
hand a very witch of a small, brown, shy- 
eyed girl with a solemn little face, and 
straight, heavy hair hanging to her waist. 
Robert introduced them gaily, with as 
sumed carelessness, but a real nervous 
doubt as to what Freda would do. She 
did the worst that she could—which was 
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simply nothing at all. She submitted to 
Barbara’s clasp-and kiss, she submitted to 
having the new doll put into her arms, and 
at the pathetically incongruous wedding- 
supper she sat by her father and studied 
her new relative with a keenness that was 
uncanny. Afterward, she submitted to 
being put to bed by her new mother, 
listened somberly to a bedtime story that 
would have put any other child into a gale 
of laughter, and said good night because 
Robert told her to. She called Barbara 
‘‘ma’am.”’ 

Then Robert showed his wife over her 
home. The house was large and rambling, 
with a somber individuality of its own 
which betitted its evident age. In the 
parlor there were a well-filled book-case 
and an old-fashioned piano; the big hall 
had a fine curving stairway of dark wood, 
and half-way up was a turn where stood 
a solemn grandfather's clock; there was 
a cushioned seat in the turn, too, beneath 
a window so heavily curtained that no one 
ever thought of looking through it. Rob- 
ert’s desk, a large couch, and a bow- 
window filled with plants made pleasant 
the homelike sitting-room, but it opened 
on the west—all the rooms did. As they 
passed from one to another, Barbara, with 
the bride-joy on her face and in her heart, 
was chilled a little at the thought of the 
other wife whose step seemed to be in the 
echo of her own, and whose presence 
seemed to lurk. between them. The feel- 
ing was only momentary, and passed. Out 
on the wide veranda they sat together 
hand in hand; the moon sailed high and 
white above the dim fields, and life seemed 
to begin. 

It was harvest-time, and before many 
days it seemed to Barbara that she never 
saw Robert, that he was always out at 
work. As a child she had lived on a farm, 
and knew something of the life, so with 
Mary’s help she easily maiaged with the 
work, especially as Robert had thought- 
fully arranged to free her from boarding 
the men. She went gaily about the 
house and garden, surprising herself and 
delighting her husband—when he was near 
—hby snatches of spontaneous gaiety. But 
for all her efforts, she could get no closer 
to Freda, who ran wild in the garden and 
ignored the existence of the new doll; 




















































she named a hard-looking rag-baby ‘‘Bar- 
bara.’ 

Except for her silent mouth, Freda was 
not in the least like her father, to whom 
she clung passionately. 
doubt her old facility for making friends. 
She longed to know something of the 
child’s mother, of whom Robert had as 
yet spoken no word, though he often men- 
tioned lovingly his mother who had died 
but a year before. There was no picture 
of the first wife, no clothes that might 
have been hers. Had Robert forgotten 
her utterly? Could he forget her, Bar- 
bara, in so few years? 

And the days passed. 
ways at work; she saw him only at meals, 
and it was often nearly bedtime when he 
came in for the night. Barbara moved about 
her work trying to make it fill the hours, 
and thinking that by and by it would be 
different, that he would be less busy; but 
He was unfail- 


Barbara began to 


Robert was al- 


it went on just the same. 
ingly kind in word and in glance, and his 
approval rested on all that she did. His 
friends came to see her, seemed to like 
her, and they returned the visits sometimes 
of a Sunday afternoon when she would have 
preferred having Robert to herself at home. 

So August passed, and part of Septem- 
ber, and nothing was changed, and her 
romantic vision of one long bliss had 
dimmed a little. 

One glorious Sunday when the fever of 
autumn had burnt the forests into a glow 
of scarlet and gold, they took Freda and 
drove to the woods with their luncheon. 
Robert asked if she remembered the first 
time they had eaten under the trees to- 
gether, with the evident feeling that this 
was just the same. But it was not the 
same to Barbara—not quite. Perhaps the 
child made the difference. Freda seemed 
to be struggling against a strong natural 
attraction for her pretty new mother and 
the girlish ‘‘play-pretending’’ ways 
which she sought the way to her small step- 
daughter's heart. But the child clung to 
her father, and Barbara felt a little remote. 

Though she did not realize it, she was 
far less busy than she had ever been in 
her life before, and had far too much time 
to turn her thoughts in upon her own feel- 
ings. Her mind kept working while she 


sewed and put up preserves, and kept things 


by 
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in beautiful order, and even then the days 


were too long. Little spasms of loneliness 
began to seize upon her. 

Then she realized very little 
husband was with her, how little he talked 
with her, and she had an overwhelming 
desire to get at his thoughts and feelings. 
She woke to the fact that she had been 
living in daily waiting for what did not 
that a wall of silence seemed to be 


how her 





come 
growing up between them. 

At last, she could but to herself 
that the house had not ceased secretly to 
oppress her, and the odd, uncanny feeling 
of the other wife in the least-used rooms 
came as it did when Robert first showed 
them to her. Perhaps this was what had 
kept her from giving rein to her own 


own 


constructive imagination and changing the 
order of things, which she had left undis- 
turbed. | She was depressed by the monot- 
onous ticking of the old hall-clock. What 
she missed was the busy hospital life, the 
daily struggle with disease and death, the 
warm, free, spontaneous companionship of 
the other and Doctor Hollister’s 
unexpressed daily need of her intelligent 


girls, 


assistance. 
One afternoon, she went up-stairs 


to an unoccupied room, and 


long 
on an errand 


while there almost unconsciously opened 


the door of the closet where hung her 
nurse’s uniforms. On the impulse she 


donned the familiar white cap and apron. 
Her old self seemed look back at her 
from the mirror, the calm woman she was 
before Robert had come, not the radiant 
dweller in the dreamland of her own crea- 
tion. She had a momentary thought of 
putting on the whole suit and running out 
to Robert in the meadow-lot, but she re 
frained with a feeling that he might think 
she was not content. 

Instead, she went into the garden; two 
men drove a smart road-wagon into the 
barnyard, and Robert left his work and 
went with them out across the fields. He 
was very late to supper, and much ab- 
stracted. He did mention the men 
or their business, and worked silently at 
his desk for a long time. Then he closed 
it and came out where Barbara sat alone 
on the veranda. He went up behind her 
and took her face between his hands. 


‘*Well, little girl,’’ he said, ‘‘will 


to 


not 


you 
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visit with me awhile?’’ To her own amaze- 
ment and his, and to his utter dismay, 
she broke into a tempest of tears. He had 
never seen her cry. Thinking she was 
overwrought and only a little lonely, he 
took her into his arms like a child, and 
soothed her with the world-old endearing 
words so seldom on his lips. 

She was calmed and comforted—almost 
in spite’ of herself, for inwardly she re- 
sented that he did not try to get at the 
bottom of her trouble, that he did not 
insist on knowing just what it was. Not that 
she could have told him if he had asked. 
She did not know exactly herself. She 
had an unaccountable desire to be unreason- 
able and capricious, which she had never 
been. And she resented his evident idea 
that she was crying as a child sometimes 
does, on general principles, and that she 
only needed to be distracted to be happy 
again. 

He fetched a shawl to wrap about her, 
and held her till late into the cool Sep- 
tember night. Her little outburst made 
her seem more close, more like other women 
—she was so free of faults that he would 
have welcomed a few as making her more 
human. He offered to take her for a visit 
to the hospital, but knowing that she 
could not bear to see her old friends in 
her present mood, nor bear to ride through 
the hills again, she refused, with what 
seemed to him an amusing contrariness. 
It was as if a pretty kitten had given him 
an unexpected, vexed little scratch. 

What she really wanted was for him to 
tell her all about himself, his plans, his busi- 
ness. She longed to be in his closest con- 
fidence, and to advise him, but he seemed 
to be able to do everything by himself. 
Then she reflected that he was just trying 
to save her any care. 

She was forgetfully happy and busy all 
next morning, but by two in the after- 
noon she and Mary had done every possible 
thing, and time dragged. She would have 
liked now to have some of the accomplish- 
ments which a nurse has no time to acquire 
—to play the old piano, for instance; 
she would go in sometimes and touch octaves 
to. herself, and pick out simple chords to 
the songs she sang in her rich, untrained 
contralto. She remembered singing for 
Robert when he was recovering from the 


attack of typhoid that had brought him to 
the hospital. 

October brought busier times for Robert, 
and less than ever for her todo. The 
shrewd-looking men in the smart buggy 
came again one afternoon, and Robert asked 
if it would trouble her at all to have them 
in to supper. Barbara received them very 
pleasantly, and took them to be stock- 
buyers, though her husband had no stock 
to sell. They praised the supper, and 
made Freda laugh at their jokes, and took 
such an interest in the old house that she 
showed them through it, to Robert’s evi- 
dent satisfaction. He went away with 
them, pleading business, and was gone till 
bedtime. 

Next day, Barbara recognized her loneli- 
ness and looked it in the face. In the 
afternoon, she put on her nurse’s uniform, 
and sewed up-stairs, and as dusk came on 
she was homesick—openly, miserably 
homesick for the hospital, the old happy, 
companioned life with its long hours of 
hard work and few hours of play. The 
feeling stayed with her for days. 

One morning Robert asked her to drive 
with him ten miles to Winship, the 
county - seat, and a pleasant little city. 
The air was bracing, and a dim purple 
haze softened the brilliancy of the October 
foliage. Once in town, a many-gabled 
modern dwelling excited his admiration, 
and he wanted her opinion of it. He was 
unusually gay, and talked much, for him, 
and as happily as a boy. It was as if 
some long worry had left him. But 
though Barbara laughed and answered, her 
own mood put her infinitely far from him. 
He was withholding, he was keeping some- 
thing back; and she had given him all. 

She wanted to know all about him, not 
the facts so much as the story of what he 
had been through, and what the joys and 
sorrows of his life had meant to him. She 
wanted to share. With a feeling quite re- 
mote from curiosity or jealousy, she longed 
to know about Freda’s mother—it might 
help her to understand the child better. 

But little was said on the long drive 
home; she would not seem to be curious, 
and asked no questions. 

Meantime, Freda was going to school, 
Barbara was more alone, and more op- 
pressed by her surroundings and her sense 
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of failure, and Robert seemed to be 
giving the whole farm a sort of whole- 
sale house-cleaning. Barbara fell 
into that black melancholy which is 
the reverse side of intense natures. 
She felt herself not only unloved and 
unneeded, but unlovable, and at last 
there came over her a wild desire to 
be free from her mental misery, to 
go where she could drown thought 
in a rush of useful work. 

She slept little, and grew thinner, 
and became weaker in her struggle 
with herself and circumstance. At 
last, all one night she lay wide-awake 
looking into the gloom. She listened 
wearily to the fitful wind sway- 
ing in the tree-branches at the 
open window. She did not 
think at all, but toward morn- 
ing she fell asleep. 

When she waked, very late, 
she felt the weak calmness of 
surrender, and knew that she 
had ceased to struggle. She 
would go back to her work— 
soon; she did not know just 
when or how, but she would 
plan during the day. Then she 
would tell Robert. He had left 
word with Mary that he had 
gone to Winship. As_ she 
dressed Freda for school, she 
tried vainly to be indifferent 
to the slight defiance and fear 
that seemed always to underlie 
the child’s outward submission 
and evident inward withdrawal 
from her. It stung, in that it 
seemed like Robert’s attitude 
toward her. She had failed 
to win the whole heart of either 
father or daughter; it was more 
her fault than theirs. She 
would leave them to each other, 
and as for love, she must do 
without that—her dream was 
over. 


She went up-stairs, put away 
everything that had not been 
hers when she married Robert, 
and laid the other things with 
her uniforms on the spare-room 
bed. Still, she did not pack 
the clothes, and she _ told 
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herself that she need not take off the wed- 
ding-ring till—she went, though she could 
not have told why she waited. 

At noon, Robert was gay as a boy, 
but rather abstracted. He looked at her 
absently, seeming not to remember that he 
had not seen her since the day before, and 
he was hurrying away with only a passing 
smile at her, when something in her face 
made him turn back. He kissed her— 
lightly, she thought. For the only time 
since her marriage, anger burned in her 
heart and leaped to her eyes. She drew 
back quietly as from an insult. To her 
intensely keyed senses the kiss seemed 
given carelessly, like an accustomed thing 
momentarily forgotten. He looked at her 
in amazement. 

‘*Go away,’’ she said, ‘‘go, go!’’ But 
he caught her around the shoulders firmly, 
and looked at her. 

‘‘Barbara, what is it? What have I 
done?’’ She was quieted, but not satis- 
fied. She must not blame him for trying 
to keep up the forms. 

‘*‘Nothing, Robert. It was my temper. 
Don’t ask. Let me go, please.’’ But 
he held her another moment. 

‘*T won’t kiss you if you don’t want me 
to, but—I love you, dear.’’ She hada 
moment’s wild impulse to tell him every- 
thing, but it passed. 

‘*Robert, if you will leave me now, I 
will tell you something toward night,”’ 


she answered, and he reluctantly went 
away. 

She sent Mary away for the afternoon, 
and wandered about the house with a sense 
of remoteness from the dim old rooms for 
which she felt a sudden pang of affection. 
It took several trials before she could pack 
her things; her husband’s ‘‘I love you, 
dear,’’ was like a gently detaining hand. 
But her whole feeling had gone too far 
from him to come back at one call. She 
would abide by her decision. 

But she did not know just how, or in- 
deed what, to tell him. Her thought was: 
He does not love me, or trust me, or need 
me—why should I stay? But words seemed 
inadequate, and reduced her reasons to 
naught. 

At last she went into the sitting-room, 
and sat down in the big chair at Robert’s 
desk; perhaps she could more easily for- 
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mulate what she had to say if she tried 
writing it. She pushed back the roll-top. 
Everything was neatly pigeonholed but a 
litter of loose papers at one side. She 
picked up his pen, his paper-weight, all 
the little things that somehow seemed so 
like him, and his ‘‘I love you, dear,’’ 
seemed for a moment true. She half un- 
consciously pulled open a drawer—full of 
letters addressed in her hand, the foolish, 
happy letters she had written in the three 
months of their engagement. She read 
one; it was full of hope, of trust in his 
certainty of making her happy. Her mood 
softened, then grew bitter again. How 
she had poured out her heart to him! She 
replaced the letter, and doing so, caught 
sight of a worn leather daguerreotype case. 

Mechanically she opened it, turning it 
sidewise to catch the light. From the 
crimson velvet lining of the case, a young 
and lovely woman smiled up at her with 
Freda’s soft dark eyes. 

Something clutched at Barbara’s heart. 
The picture fell to the floor, and she 
fled up-stairs; an unnamable fear seemed to 
pursue her. She flung herself face down 
upon the bed in the spare-room. No tears 
came to soften the tense, dry agony of the 
age-long minutes as the great brass pendu- 
lum ticked them off remorselessly. That 
was why he could not love her—that pic- 
ture—and among /er letters. He had 
married her to make himself forget the 
other woman, and he could not forget. 
She had failed to win his love, his full 
love. It was not his fault, but hers. She 
would tell him that she understood how it 
was, that she would go away and never 
trouble him again. 

Then it struck four slowly, and there 
was a knock at the kitchen door. Barbara 
rose, smoothed her dress and hair, and 
went down. It was Mrs. Whitten, her 
nearest neighbor, and as nearly a friend as 
she had made since her marriage—a large, 
elderly woman whose plain, capable-look- 
ing face was softened by the motherhood 
that had been denied her. 

‘‘How are you, Barbary?—seems right 
to call you so when I’ve always called 
tobert ‘Bob.’ You look like a posy— 
your cheeks are that red. I come to bor- 








row some saleratus. Sometimes I fervgit 
what I want when he goes to town, but my 
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neighbors know I ain't slack. No, I 
won't set—stay too long if I do,’’ she 
said, as Barbara offered her a chair and 
blessed the kind garrulity that made it 
impossible to talk. ‘‘I must go right 
There, half a cup’s more’n a 
plenty. Like as not I won’t return it— 
trouble enough to borrow without payin’ 
back, ain't it??? The woman laughed 
heartily as she sank into the chair that she 
had refused. Barbara had _ recovered 
herself, and sat down near her visitor, 
who looked her over with a loving eye. 

‘*Well, Barbary, you look happy, and 
you ought to, considerin’ what you've 
done. It’s good business to make a good 
man happy, and I'll declare if you ain't 
made Robert over! And I’m glad he’s 
vot a woman like you, for he deserves it, 
and his first woman led him a life of it— 
but it wa’n’t but a couple of years. She 
was a good enough little thing in her way, 
but it wa’n’t his way, and she pestered 
him to death. A farmer’s got to work 
some; he can’t make love all the time. 
She was a curly-headed, blue-eyed slip of 
a girl—but of course you know all about 
it; only when a man tells things he leaves 
out ‘most everything a woman wants to 
hear. Most good men are a little stupid 
about understandin’, ain’t thev? You see, 
Robertss mother was my friend for years 
and years. Freda is the livin’ image of 
her. She stopped at my place for a drink 
this mornin’, and—well, if there ain’t the 
young one now!’’ 

Freda came swiftly in with a large, bril- 
liant picture-card in her hand. She came 
straight over to Barbara and for the first 
time climbed to her knee. 

‘‘Teacher gave it to me,’’ she explained, 
thrusting it uncomfortably close to Bar- 
bara’s eyes. Barbara sat breathless. Jt was 
as if a wild bird had lit upon her and would 
take flight at the least sound. Mrs. Whitten 
laughed as she said, ‘‘Come over to me, 
honey,’’ but Freda only leaned back and 
nestled her head against her new mother’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Well, there—ain’t she fond of you, 
If the Lord forbids covetin’ your 
I just 


back. 


now? 


neighbor’s baby, may I be forgiven. 


got to go. I like to see you in the old 
lady's place—don't you love this old house? 
You know, of course, that’’—with a wise 
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nod in Freda’s direction—‘* she never lived 


move into town, and 
That young 
She had 
**Got to 


here—made him 
turned things topsyturvy. 
one is: her gran’ma over agin.’’ 
by this time reached the door. 
bake biscuit for supper. Come over and 
see me. Good-by. Your plants are lovely. 
Well, I got to git along over home. Good- 
by..”’ 

Barbara accompanied the woman to the 
gate, and on reentering the kitchen saw 
Freda come slowly from the sitting-100m, 
gazing at something in her hand. 

‘*‘Gran’ma,’’ she 
handing to Barbara the daguerreotype. 
‘*Can I have a piece? I want acooky. | 
like you now, Barbara, and I won't play 
with Katie any more.’’ Barbara gasped. 
The child had till now refused to call her 
anything but ‘‘ma’am.”’ 

‘*Who’s Katie, dear? Why won't you 
play with her?’’ Barbara pulled out the 
cooky-jar, wisely ignoring any change in 
the child’s attitude. 

‘*She goes to school. 

‘*My dear! Are you sure? 
she say?’’ 

‘*She said,’’ replied the little girl, de- 
liberately taking a bite from each of the 
cookies she held—‘‘she said that—when 
you came—you would take my papa away 
from me, and shut me in the cellar. And 
when I told Mrs. Whitten this morning, 
she said it was a wicked story, and you 
wouldn’t—and a story’s a lie. Mrs. Whit- 
ten says you're a really mother—I love you 
now.’’ Barbara stooped and thankfully 
received a close, sticky kiss that warmed 
her very heart. Then Freda clattered 
up-stairs, and came down hugging the new 
doll. She rushed into the garden, slam- 
ming the screen behind her. In a moment, 
she came running back and called: 

‘‘And she said if I took anything you 
gave me, I’d get warts—but I won’t!’’ 
And the child was off again. 

Barbara put the daguerreotype back in 
the desk drawer. Then very slowly she 
mounted the stairs, and stopped when she 
reached the turn. Half consciously she 
pulled aside the heavy curtain draping the 
low east window. She had never looked 
from it before. 

The old dream-delight returned. She 
saw the hills again—her blue hills. She 


remarked, gravely, 


She tells lies.’’ 
What did 
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stood long in the old, half-forgotten spell 
and the mist of trouble seemed to rise 
from her spirit and float away. Her glance 
fell to the garden-seat where Freda was 
with her doll, and to the barnyard and 
Robert moving about at his work in that 
sure, quiet way of his. With a convic- 
tion as sudden as a pang, she knew that 
he was unspeakably dear and close, that 
she loved his very silence. She did not 
want him to speak; she did not want to 
know anything. ‘‘To make a good man 
happy *? Mrs. Whitten’s homely words 
rang in her memory. 

Then came the stinging remembrance of 
the strapped valise in the up-stairs room, 
and of the thing she was to tell Robert; 
it burned like the abiding guilt of a crime 
past and yet unatoned. What should she 
tell him now? 

She saw her husband close the gate and 
come toward the house. She heard him 
enter the kitchen, and go from one room 
to the other in search of her—and of her 
secret. She knew when he stopped at 
the desk. It was too late to retreat 
now; she must tell him—and he could 
never forgive her for having had such a 
thought. She remembered his ‘‘I love you, 
dear.”’ 

Then he came into the hall and called 
her. But she did not move nor speak— 
she could not. He saw her standing there, 
and came to her two steps at a time. 

‘*Barbara, what is it? What were you 
going to tell me, dear heart?’’ She turned 
suddenly and hid her face against his 
shoulder. 








‘‘T—nothing—nothing at all. Only 
that I’m happy, very happy. I mn 


Robert Allison held his wife from him 
and searched her face. 

‘*Are you, Barbara?’’ he asked, simply, 
but his zyes demanded the truth. She 
found courage to speak. 

‘Yes, Robert, I am—now—but that is 
not all. Let me go till I tell you. You 
can never forgive me eee 

‘*T will not let you go, and—I could 
forgive you anything.’’ He waited for 
her words. 

‘*T have been miserable. Freda wouldn’t 
like me, and you told me nothing about 
yourself, and I thought you did not love 
me—that you had not forgotten—her—I 
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do not even know her name. And I was 
going back to my work. I have my things 
all packed.’’ She was not prepared for 
the look on her husband’s face—an anguish 
that needed no words. 

‘*Barbara, Barbara 

‘‘But I came to my senses, Robert, and 
—TI understand, and you need never tell 
me anything unless you like, if you can 
love me again ‘es 

‘* Barbara, I have not ceased to love you. 
I was so happy I forgot that you did not 
know all about me, dear; and I saw you 
were not happy, and so’’—he pulled her 
down to the cushioned seat and gave her a 
paper—‘‘I’ve been straining every nerve 
getting ready to devote the rest of my life 
to you—to make you happy. There is 
only this to sign—those men want the 
farm, and we can get that gabled house in 
Winship. I knew you could not stand it 
out here. There is enough so we need 
not work any more. I haven’t had time 
yet to be with you as [ want to, or to tell 
you much. Barbara, I thought you knew 
how slow I am to words. I cannot forgive 
myself for letting you be unhappy.’’ The 
quiet, waiting quality in his voice brought 
the tears, and as he lifted her face they 
rolled down her cheeks. Robert’s heart 
sank. 

‘*Dear, if you don’t like Winship, why, 
anywhere you - 

‘*No,’’ she cried, ‘‘not Winship—no- 
where but here. I will not sign this. 
Let's stay here, Robert—I love it. Why, 
Robert, don’t you want to stay?’’ 

‘*Tt has always been home, Barbara, but 
it wouldn’t be without you.’’ 

‘*T’ll stay here with vou. I could not 
go away. Freda loves me now; and I 
have found something—besides myself. 
Robert———’’ She turned and drew aside 
the curtain. 

‘took, dear heart.’’ 

The rich haze of late October was slowly 
settling down. The sun gave a last touch 
of yellow light to the tree-tops, and blazed 
flamelike in the windows of a house far- 
ther on. And beyond lay Barbara’s hills, 
blue and vague and wonderful in the dis- 
tance. 

‘*You see, Robert,’’ she said, after a 
while, ‘‘they are blue from this side too, 
and they always will be.’’ 
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HE king is dead: long live the king! 

It is a typical March morning. Leaden 
sky overhead; a warm rain steadily, gently 
falling; slush beneath, and icy sidewalks. 
But unpropitious weather does not, upon 
this day, prevent the aristocratic company, 
worshiping at stated intervals of varying 
lengths wholly dependent upon circum- 
stances, of the Church of the Anointed, 
from assembling in unusual numbers. 

One wonders, humorously, if they have 
forgotten past excuses, and have not yet 
concocted others which they will make in 
the near future, as soon as the novelty 
incident to a new personality wears off— 
convincing statements, to themselves, as 
to the real imprudence and impracticability 
of getting out on rainy Sundays.  Cer- 
tainly the candidate in the pulpit is not 
unconscious of the situation; he appreci- 
ates fully the fact that his audience is 
drawn largely by curiosity. And, really, 
they know it, too; as a few intercepted, 
half-deprecatory glances of self-conscious- 
ness will attest. 


THE OCCASION. 


A change of pastors. He who for years 
has preached from the pulpit, with what 
ability he might, the gospel of Christ, as 
he interpreted it from the Bible, the chosen 


By A MINISTER’S WIFE. 





and avowed standard of the church, and 
in accordance with the fundamental doc- 
trines of the church as outlined in her ac- 
cepted creed; he who has married their 
living and buried their dead; and who has 
courageously stalked, and many times been 
successful in capturing and returning in- 
tact to their accustomed domicile, skele- 
tons that, with bones shockingly and in- 
decently clad, had, in a moment of tempo- 
rary neglect upon the part of some one, 
escaped most inconsiderately from the 
family closet; this man who, it was de- 
manded, should be without limitations 
either of energy or of ability—and all for 
the munificent remuneration of two thou- 
sand a year—has finally succumbed to the 
pressure and has passed on to new fields, 
there, with what courage and fortitude he 
may, to repeat practically the same experi- 
ence. It eventually comes to be a case of 
the same pain in a new spot. 

The obsequies attending his departure 
have all been decently observed—dinners, 
farewell receptions, parting gifts, and all, 
in which he and his family were expected 
to display a cheerful interest and enthusi- 
astic cooperation. Cases are on record 
where the pastoress has even been requested 
to furnish ice for the punch-bowl. 

Nevertheless, when the complimentary 
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resolutions are read, the minister’s wife 
always feels that they lack tone, because, 
in spite of the exercise of much diplomacy, 
she can never quite succeed in having in- 
cluded what she considers a most appro- 
priate illustration, wherein the minister is 
likened to the family cat. When puss is 
a graceful, playful kitten and is a newly 
acquired possession of which the family are 
all proud, it is ‘‘Come, pussy, pretty little 
pussy; come, pussy.’’ But the second 
year, when life’s burdens and responsibili- 
ties have somewhat subdued the frolicsome 
spirit, it is, in a tender, pitying tone, 
‘‘Poor old pussy, poor old pussy’’; and 
by the end of another year, ‘‘Scat!’’ 


THE CANDIDATE. 


But no, they never pose as candidates. 
They are great sticklers for professional 
etiquette, all of them, and this is one of 
the most cherished of their little dignities. 
Let us review, briefly, the conventional 
mode of procedure attendant upon the be- 
ginning of a new pastorate. 

After the committee having in charge 
the selection of a man has accomplished a 
sufficient number of ‘‘pulpit-snatching’’ 
expeditions, incidentally having a good 
time with expenses paid by the church, 
to say nothing of the thoroughly com- 
placent sense of enjoyment which is result- 
ant from sitting in judgment upon the 
sapabilities of a fellow man, the man 
selected also gets in a trip to the pastorless 
church, and he and the congregation look 
each other over. The man preaches his star 
sermon and tellshischoicest stories—though 
he would never dream of referring to them 
as anything but illustrations—and con- 
cludes with a series of brilliant epigrams. 

If the verdict of the morning audience 
sustains that of the pulpit committee, that, 
at last, a ‘‘drawing’’ man has been found, 
the church and the man then enter upon 
the fulfilling of certain formalities, chief 
among which is the exchange of various 
formal letters; and verily, the amount of 
cant and hypocrisy and downright lying 
contained in these letters upon both sides 
is enough to drive even the dreariest cynic 
to tears. 

The point most strenuously insisted 
upon by both parties to the correspondence 
is that both feel ‘‘divinely led.”’ 








The minister, who has probably been 
moving heaven and earth to get a call to 
a better church than the one he is serving 
—and while the correct phraseology, and, 
by common consent among the clergy of 
all denominations, the proper definition of 
a ‘‘better church,’’ is ‘‘one which offers 
a wider field of usefulness, one commensu- 
rate with growing experience and capa- 
bility,’’ yet his own idea of better, and 
the real standard by which his decision is 
eventually reached, is a church with a 
larger membership, preferably, but one 
that pays a larger salary always—will 
reiterate unceasingly that he is not a candi- 
date, but that he feels ‘‘divinely led’’ to 
accept the call. 

And the church will, with equal solem- 
nity, declare that it feels ‘‘wuided of God’’ 
in the selection of this particular man to 
be the pastor and leader, notwithstanding 
that this may be the third or fourth man 
to whom it has recently extended a cull, 
and has said the same thing; but, the call 
being declined by the first choices, it 
has gone on repeating the formula. If it 
were not so near the tragic, such a per- 
formance would be quaintly humorous. 

But eventually the red tape all gets itself 
smoothly unwound and the minister and 
his family are upon the ground. 


LAX ORGANIZATION. 


With all the flaunted dependence of the 
church upon its pastor, he is more truly a 
hired man, and less of a Jeader or an ex- 
ecutive, than the average factory superin- 
tendent. Placing him in a position of 
apparent initiative, the church ties his 
hands and then says: ‘‘Now go ahead, 
and if you cannot run this church and 
make it a shining success in spite of us, 
then get out. You must not expect us to 
change any of our ideas or methods. We 
are a conservative people; at least, there 
are a number of the older members who 
are conservative, and whose prejudices 
must not be disturbed. Still, you must 
attract our young people and hold them, 
and with your hands tied by old tradi- 
tions you must wage a winning battle with 
the gay attractiveness of modern life for 
the children of the church. To be sure, 
our church has never had the success we 
could wish under the old régime, but that 
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has been the fault of the ministers we 
have had, and not of the methods.”’ 

The man, be he ever so capable an organ- 
izer or executive, is never given so much 
as the ghost of a show to prove what he 
might do. The plans are always the result 
of a compromise between the many con- 
flicting minds of people who do not even 
make a pretense of having trained or pre- 
pared themselves to direct the work of a 
complicated organization like a great 
church, but who, nevertheless, do not in- 
tend to let the man whom they have called 
to be their pastor, presumably on the 
grounds that he has prepared himself to do 
just this work, direct the work for them. 
This egotistical and complacent assumption 
that his preparation is not to be compared 
with their ‘‘snap’’ judgment, is ludicrous 
in the extreme. 

A successful merchant. dealing with 
various lines of trade, gives a man 
charge of a certain department and asks 
of him only that, keeping within the limits 
of the general policy of the concern, he 
get results. As a rule, he is given wide 
scope for his power of initiative, and a free 
hand as to the details of execution. 

Even the most efficient type of leader- 
ship is bound to suffer from the effect of 
such an anomalous position. And the in- 
evitable result is that the working power 
of the church is not wisely distributed; 
much earnest effort is ill directed; no 
adequate provision is made to place every 
new member of the organization in some 
branch of service which he may find con- 
genial and stimulating. 


THE CHURCH BOSS. 


The phrase, ‘‘a one-man church,’’ has 
long been familiar, but as of late we have 
come to be on such intimate terms with 
the ‘‘labor boss’’ and the ‘‘ political boss, ’’ 
we have discovered that the method 
by which the machinery of the church 
is run has a surprisingly familiar manner. 

The boss’s object is usually to keep himself 
in some office which he supposes to add to 
his dignity and prestige in the community, 
and which he certainly considers as one 
of his heaviest assets in the business world ; 
and incidentally the pose of prime minis- 
ter to the pastor is one which he seems to 
enjoy. Fora man to succeed in securing 
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and holding this position, one qualification 
seems absolutely essential: he must be of 
the type that will prove a ‘‘vote-winner’’ 
with that sex in the church which consti- 
tutes two-thirds of its membership. This, 
I am sure, will be generally conceded to 
require peculiar gifts, and it perhaps limits 
unfortunately the class from which the 
boss may be secured. His ways of working 
will, for shrewd scheming and intrigue, well 
stand comparison with the methods of the 
boss in any other field. 


HYPOCRISY IN THE PULPIT. 


No people and no epoch has ever pos 
sessed. a monopoly of temptation, but some- 
times it becomes so strongly localized that 
we are led to believe its influence is cer- 
tainly more powerful under some condi 
tions than under others. 

Recent disclosures regarding the preva- 
lence of dishonesty among public officials 
generally, the large place which the pur- 
veying of graft apparently occupies in mu- 
nicipal life, makes seem ominous the pros- 
pect of securing men of a high type of 
morality to conduct our civic affairs. 

But to a close observer of conditions in 
the church, it would seem that the man 
in the ministry has the odds all against 
him, even more than the politician or the 
man of affairs, for the profession to-day 
presents such tremendous temptations to 
deceit as to be more than the average man 
can successfully combat. 

The testing which a boy must stand who 
enters commercial life is as nothing by 
comparison. The one resolves _ itself, 
largely, into a matter of common honesty 
as regards dollars and cents. The other 
problem is one of subtle, intricate, some- 
times almost intangible moral probity. 

And the tendency of this condition to in- 
tensify rather than diminish in the immedi- 
ate future, is extremely probable; for in 
this period of revolution and transition by 
the knowledge of scientific fact and re- 
ligious thought, only here and_ there 
among men will be found a nature strong 
enough, great enough, brave enough, hav- 
ing thought the question through to a 
finish, to dare to break away from the 
stifling, empty forms of the superstitious, 
ignorant past and swing out into the open 
where there are possibilities. 
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Justin McCarthy once said, ‘‘Every man 
makes some blunder early in life, which 
he has to pass the rest of his existence in 
maintaining not to be a blunder.’’ The 
clergyman of to-day who entered the min- 
istry twenty years ago, made, in those early 
years, the fatal blunder of electing for his 
life-work the preaching of a philosophy 
of life, a system of ethics, a religion, what 
you will, that has not proved to be founded 
upon fact. 

Unfortunately, religion bound itself to a 
cosmogony, a chronology and a theory of 
causes that science has, gradually but 
surely, undermined. 

The man in the pulpit is the pitiable 
victim of a deplorable condition in the evo- 
lution of the moral life of the human race. 

The great vital fact is this: the minister 
of to-day has no living message; the Old 
Theology has gone. Its death has been hard. 
All sorts of expedients have been resorted 
to to fan the embers of a burnt-out faith into 
life again; the struggle has been pathetic. 

The New Theology, reduced to its lowest 
terms, is, at most, true agnosticism. Its 
creed demands true, pure morality. It is 
a theory of life which says of a possible 
creator, ‘‘I do not know’’; of the soul, 
where? ‘‘I know not’’; whither? ‘‘I know 
not’’; but for the present, ‘‘Pure truth— 
loving, unselfish living.’’ 

But the clergyman of to-day who ven- 
tures to preach such views is on most pre- 
carious footing as regards moral support, 
and so the ministers continue to preach 
much so-called doctrine—‘‘substance of 
doctrine’’ is, I believe, the proper phrase 
—which they do not believe, and there- 
fore to stultify themselves. 

CRUELTY IN THE PEW. 

The average church finds its forces 
divided; the radical, progressive element 
comprising the majority, while the conserv- 
ative element is in the minority, but hav- 
ing precedent and the power of the ‘‘has 
been’’ upon its side. 

Finding itself in these straits, what 
course does the church pursue? Almost 
without exception, this strong organiza- 
tion, usually of several hundred members, 
refuses to come out into the open, face its 
problem of reconstruction and conduct a 
straightforward campaign of honest effort, 
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gradually solving its problem as best it 
may. But rather, the church skulks ina 
most cowardly and despicable manner 
behind the back of its minister and throws 
all its burdens upon his shoulders; says to 
him, ‘‘Sink or swim,’’ and calmly goes 
home to Sunday dinner. 

The church of to-day, even with a pro- 
gressive majority, requires its minister to 
subscribe to a creed which, in substance, 
is what it was fifty years ago; while the 
belief of the people has changed funda- 
mentally in a single generation. But has 
the church the courage to disavow her 
creed? No; she fears the conservative 
minority. But she expects her minister to 
substantially disavow it; expects him to 
preach the most modern scientific thought 
and its ultra conclusions. And the most 
frequent criticism one hears of the clergy 
to-day is: ‘‘They are too religious,’’ ‘‘They 
seem to think it is their business to save 
souls.’’ 

Of one man is demanded, by this radical 
majority, the courage that should, in all jus- 
tice, emanate from the hundreds in the pews. 

He is expected to stand all the damning 
for robbing the minority of their one-time 
faith. 

The man who yields to this pressure 
soon finds himself without a pulpit and 
without bread and butter for his family. 

But the man who will voluntarily re- 
linquish the ambition of a career, with 
all its honors and perquisites and emolu- 
ments, and which he has given the best 
years of young manhood to qualifying for, is 
so rare that he is seldom found in the ranks 
of the clergy or elsewhere. And so the 
farce goes on. 

The cry of the conservative minority is: 
‘*Strengthen our faith in the God of our 
childhood. We fear we are losing it. It 
is being swept away from us by the relent- 
less logic of truth. You must preserve it 
for us. You are our last and only hope. 
You must believe these old traditions. 
You must compel us to believe them. We 
cannot give up our God of mysticism, our 
semi-tangible, anthropomorphic God.”’ 

They hug their delusions as children do 
Santa Claus and sawdust dolls. 

Some day they will agree that Buddhism, 
Christianity, mythology and all the rest are 
but the various results, at different stages of 
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knowledge and civilization, of man’s stri- 
ving to create for himself, out of his imagina- 
tion and conception of what divine attributes 
should be, a God that he may worship. 

The last word along this line is phrased, 
‘*the immanence of God.’’ The men who 
seem to feel competent to draw the line 
between immanence and materialism are as 
yet extremely rare. John Fiske has 
already gone on, and Lyman Abbott we 
cannot hope to have always, and then who 
will there be to differentiate between 
them for us? 

Whatever the future may have in store 
for us in the line of communication with 
the realm of pure spirit as distinct from 
the materialism of physical existence, as 
yet we must acknowledge our limitations 
and admit frankly that we have no means of 
communication between ourselves and that 
power which we feel lies behind the uni- 
verse and which we have the instinct to 
reverence as the ultimate concept of aggre- 
gate energy. 

The real facts of life are, in their 
essence, extremely simple after all. The 
complex magnitude of the universe compels 
our highest reverence. The incompleteness 
of the satisfaction which our deepest 
cravings receive, creates in us a capacity to 
revere that ideal character which our high- 
est conception can give us—that which 
would, to our need, seem sufficiency. 

That state of conscious existence which 
we call life is one, and for us the only, 
manifestation of the eternal energy. Then 
why not use it—live out the grandest con- 
ception of which we are capable, absorb 
life in its largest sense; but stop making 
fairy-tales about life and sending them 
forth into the world and into the minds of 
children as truth; stop lying, or insisting 
upon being lied to by some one else, and 
thus not only cramping our own souls, but 
forever dwarfing and destroying theirs? 

As mothers of the human race, women 
have borne much, but when progress seems 
to demand of us the sinews of war plus 
the sinews of theology, we are inclined to 
rebel. 

Women have long borne sons only to see 
their bones lie bleaching upon some field 
of carnage, the refuse of some cruel strife, 
but we refuse to bear them only that their 
blighted, withered, contorted souls may 
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adorn the pathway of religious evolution. 
I should prefer my sons to dig ditches. 


WOMEN AND CHURCH FINANCES. 


If women desired to draw the sex line in 
the church, as men do in politics, they might 
hold all its offices and control its policy — 
that is, if they had the money to pay the 
bills—for they comprise two-thirds of the 
membership. 

What we actually have is a condition 
something like this: First, an organiza- 
tion of men and women, officered largely 
by men, collecting and disbursing funds 
for its own maintenance plus benevolent 
enterprises. Then a suborganization, gen- 
erally known as the ‘‘Ladies’ Society,’’ 
composed of practically the same women, 
who enter into all sorts of devices, of vary- 
ing degrees of economic soundness, to cap- 
ture the nimble penny from a one-time un- 
suspecting public. 

This is the natural outcome of two con- 
ditions: first, the lack of control, by so 
many women, of a definite income, necessi- 
tating the old expedient of ‘‘bricks with- 
out straw’’; and, second, the prevalence 
of the ambitious woman who is a ‘‘born 
manager,’’ she whose executive ability is 
of rare excellence. When a woman can so 
finance a church ten-cent supper as to 
clear five cents a plate, she deserves a field 
of action. In many cases the only one 
available is the church dining-room, Born 
under another star, she would have un- 
questionably risen to the position of man- 
ager in either the Standard Oil Company or 
the United States Steel Corporation—prob- 
ably both. Her genius is evident, but must 
an entire church be whipped into line, and 
appear to approve a financial policy so 
detrimental to its influence, in order to 
provide scope for the ambitious genius? 

We have no desire to question the devo- 
tion of the women who, in what must surely 
have been the dark ages, originated this 
tasteful scheme of paying church debts via 
the stomach; but loyalty to the spirit does 
not necessarily imply present adherence to 
antiquated and indirect methods. Dual 
boards are inexpedient, entailing duplica- 
tion of energy that should be diversified. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 


The religious belief of to-day is verily 
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problematical. The theology of to-morrow is 
a greater conundrum. But the indications 
are that the church as a social and philan- 
thropic organization will, in some modified 
form, survive. The financial value of 
some of the plants is too great, and the 
churchgoing habit too strong, to be quickly 
eliminated. 

The institutional church is a distinct 
advance in the justifying motive of exist- 
In the church of to-morrow will be 
found centered the varied forms of the 
social life of the community. Club-rooms, 
Christian Association rooms, and halls for 
various purposes, will no longer be required. 
In a small city of from twenty to thirty 
thousand people, the duplication of 
churches and other buildings for public 
use, Where the money must in each case 
come from about the same men, is in every 
case a drain upon the private resources 
that should be spent in providing extra 
comforts or even luxuries for the individ- 
ual families. The member of the coming 
church will know no distinction between 
his church life and his ordinary pursuits. 
Whatever he now does, with a clear con- 
science, outside the church, and very 
likely many other things as well, he will 
then take into the church building. It 
will be the most cheerful, attractive place 
in town, always open, and the center of 
every kind of helpful influence. 

Men, women and children will find their 
varied social and intellectual, as well as 
moral, wants not only provided for, but 
satered to. In short, the church will be 
what it ought to be, the hearthstone of 
the composite life of the community. 

This church of to-morrow will have no 
creed, save the simple one of service to 
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humanity. 

Its pulpit will have become a platform, 
and its preachers will be more of a proces- 
sion than they are now. A_ powerful 
reason for the tickle taste of the average 
audience of to-day is found in the motive 
which brings them to church. Our fathers 
came to worship; the preacher was an in- 
We of to-day come to be intel- 
Our homes are filled 
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lectually stimulated. 
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with the best literature; we are constantly 
in touch with the thought of the world’s 
best minds; and, on Sunday, we find our- 
selves dissatisfied with something less. 

To be sure, we in our line of business 
are very likely not more than two-thousand- 
dollar men ourselves, but when we can 
sit by our fireplace and read the best of 
the world’s great authors, how can we do 
with less in the pulpit? 

But, unfortunately, men of genius are 
rare; there would never be enough of them 
in any one generation to fill all the pul- 
pits, even if the churches were able to pay 
them the ten or twenty or more thousand 
dollars which equal ability could command 
in other lines of effort. And so the mat- 
ter will be solved by having a local super- 
intendent, who with his assistant will look 
after the detail work of the organization. 
But the platform work will be done by 
specialists, very much as is done in some 
of our universities to-day, these men be- 
ing engaged for single addresses long in 
advance, and making a tour of the lead- 
ing churches of the country. The Sun- 
days when, for financial or other reasons, 
these men cannot be secured, will find 
upon the platform the leading citizens of 
the town, who will discuss questions of 
public interest. And there will be many 
musical Sundays, when the people will get 
the uplift and inspiration which is so vital 
an element in living. 

To the church attendant of to-morrow 
the idea of the church being a one-time 
object of charity will be a revelation. He 
will call at the down-town office of its 
treasurer once a month and pay his church 
bill as readily, and as much as a matter of 
course, as he does his gas bill or his taxes. 

The church offering will also be relegated 
to oblivion. The modern church will no 
more think of collecting funds to pay its 
bills during a public service than a well- 
bred host would think of permitting his 
grocer and caterer to present their bills 
at his banquet-table between courses, say 
the salad and the dessert. 

One could, alinost, enjoy being a minis- 
ter’s wife—in the next generation. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE INDEPENDENT MANAGERS, 


THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE. 
ONE SIDE. 


By Davip BELASCO. 


O those of us who feel an impersonal 
love for any of the arts, the dramatic 
outlook at the present day is full of a mourn- 
ful interest. Certain minds are blessed, or, 
if you will, cursed, with an oversensitive 
veneration for whatsoever is true and 
beautiful—for the great things that have 
been thought and said in the world, and 
for the traditions attaching thereto. When 
these ‘‘great things’? become vulgarized 
and fall, for the moment, from their high 
estate, it is the obvious duty of those who 
care for them to sound the warning note 
and to do what lies in their power to stay 
the tide of corruption. 

The influence of uncultured minds and 
pernicious methods has made itself felt, at 
certain periods, among all the higher forms 
of human activity; the baneful contact of 
the charlatan and the money-grabber oper- 





ates wherever there is a possibility of gain 
—among things spiritual, intellectual, 
esthetic. Thus, from time to time, knaves 
and fanatics spring up, like mushroom 
growths, to debase a noble religion, and 
we are shocked by the discovery. A body 
of scientific facts, which may have required 
years of patient labor to demonstrate, is 
seized upon by some impostor and becomes 
claptrap for him to juggle with. An art, 
which from its birth in the shadowy past 
has been attended by that dignity and 
sweetness which lend themselves to all 
sincere products of the human spirit, is 
fastened upon by the octopus of greedy 
ignorance and, from a thing of beauty, 
sinks to an object of contempt. The road 
which has been hewn out with the tools 
of genius is presently littered with the 
rubbish of the servile imitator and the 


NOTE.—One of the matters which must always deeply concern the American people is the 
character of the theatrical representations offered to the public. Out of discussion comes truth. 
Clearly seeing the truth is the preliminary step to improving conditions. In bringing Mr. Belasco and 
his opponents of the theatrical syndicate into the same issue of THE COSMOPOLITAN, the first step 
has been taken, we believe, toward bettering the situation.—JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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incompetent man of trade. One may not 
mention Moses or Christ in the same breath 
with the Rev. Alex. Dowie, Newton or 
Descartes with Cagliostro, Augustin Daly 
or Henry Irving with some of the gentle- 
men who make up what is known as the 
theatrical syndicate. 

That the methods of the theatrical syn- 
dicate are mainly responsible for the deca- 
dence of the drama here in America, is a 
proposition which may be easily proved 
by an analysis of the situation. When the 
syndicate was formed, some seven or eight 
years ago, its declared intent and purpose 
was primarily the placing of all theatrical 
transactions with which it had to do upon 
a strictly business footing—a purpose laud- 
able enough and sufficiently harmless in 
itself, but one which was destined to de- 
velop potentialities of quite another order. 
In brief, it was sought to organize the 
booking of attractions throughout the 
country, to systematize the haphazard 
methods which had hitherto prevailed in 
this department, and to concentrate the 
work connected with the various enter- 
prises coming under syndicate jurisdiction, 
in such a way as best to serve the business 
interests of the six members who composed 
that body. 

These members were Mr. Al. Hayman, 
who is not a producer; Mr. Charles Froh- 
man, who controls many New York theaters 
and who is among the most prolific of pro- 
ducers; Messrs. Nixon & Zimmerman, 
who have several theaters in Philadelphia, 
and Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, who at the 
time of the formation of the theatrical 
syndicate were conducting a booking- 
agency on their own account. Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger, however, were a valuable 
adjunct to the forces of the trust, in that 
they undertook to bring under the control 
of the syndicate all theaters in which they 
had hitherto booked attractions for a com- 
mission. 

Like all trusts, the theatrical trust 
seemed to realize from the first that it 
must ‘‘corner’’ something. What was 
that something to be? Actors were im- 
practicable as a business monopoly to be 
let for hire at so much per capita, and 
the minority of authors worth cornering 
would, of course, refuse to be cornered. 
The theaters, however, remained, and from 
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a commercial standpoint the theaters have 
proved to be about the finest monopoly that 
any self-respecting trust could hit upon. 
The beginnings of the enterprise were 
comparatively small, albeit they were sure. 
Some thirty-odd playhouses in the principal 
cities of the United States, from Boston to 
San Francisco and as far south as New Or- 
leans, came, without a murmur from their 
managers, under the control of the theatrical 
syndicate. This control was thus easily 
secured owing to the tempting prospect 
held out to the theater-owners. It was 
represented to them, and rightly repre- 
sented, that they would be relieved of the 
necessity and work of securing attractions 
for their houses, and that this work would 
be done through the booking-office of the 
syndicate, acting as a sort of theatrical 
clearing-house. So far, so good. The 
charge for this booking of attractions was 
to be five, seven and a half or ten per cent. 
on the gross receipts of each week, with 
frequently a further percentage on the 
profits of the house at the end of the season. 
When appearances are not deceptive, they 
may be made so to the credulous; the 
branching policy of the syndicate no doubt 
opened many eyes when it was too late, 
but in the mean time theatrical managers 
had been led to the slaughter like sheep, 
unawares. From thirty, the number of 
theaters in the control of the syndicate has 
augmented to over five hundred, and the 
number of managers who are under its thumb 
has increased in a proportionate ratio. The 
representations of the theatrical syndicate 
were true enough as far as they went, but 
how far did they go? Managers of theaters 
were told the truth, but not the whole 
truth—that is, not until they were well 
within the syndicate web. As soon, how- 
ever, as they had been safely entangled, and 
had had time to look about them, seeing 
their brother flies in a like predicament, the 
‘*whole truth’’ was vouchsafed in a manner 
not to be mistaken. And the whole truth 
was that they were allowed to keep their 
houses clean and well lighted, but were to 
have no voice whatsoever in the choice of 
attractions to be played under their own 
roofs. Further than this, a strict taboo 
was placed upon the attractions of those 
managers who refused to abide by syndi- 
cate methods or to accept syndicate terms. 
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Now and then it happens that a man wakes 
up some fine morning to find himself famous, 
but how many managers, during the last 
seven years, have awakened to find them- 
selves caretakers! 

There was a time, before the advent of 
the syndicate, when a theater-owner was 
able to give the public of his particular 
town or village the kind of entertainment 
it wanted, when he was held responsible 
for the attractions that came to his house, 
when he was an important factor in the 
community and could mold the public taste 
in theatricals to a degree which was limited 
only by his understanding. But ‘‘we 
have changed all that.’’ The influence of 
the theatrical trust extends now to the 
remotest hamlet (provided the hamlet hap- 
pens to have a playhouse, or a hall where 
plays may be given), and the owners and 
managers of from five to seven hundred 
theaters in the United States of America 
are reduced to the status of servants—not 
public servants, as in a sense they should 
be, but servants of an organization whose 
representatives say to them, ‘‘Take what is 
given you, or you will get nothing!’’ No 
bones were made about the matter. It was 
simply borne in upon the minds of the 
theater-owners that unless they accepted 
what was sent them, when it was sent 
them, the names of their houses would be 
crossed off the booking -list and those 
houses would remain empty during the 
season. The result was an obvious one. 
Life, for many of us, is an acceptance of 
the situation—at least, for the time being 
—and even if one owns a theater, one 
must live. 

The syndicate, having secured its corner 
in the theatrical market, now held the key 
to the situation. Very few first-rate, or 
even second-rate, theaters remaining in the 
hands of the independent owners, it is 
manifest that the syndicate was in a posi- 
tion to dictate in any way it chose, not 
only to theater-owners, but to the man- 
agers of attractions who came to it for 
bookings. Thus the control of the theaters 
meant the control of attractions, and the 
control of attractions meant the subjuga- 
tion of theater- owners throughout the 
United States. The theatrical trust had 
completed its circular web; it remained 
only to develop the branching strands. 
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Of the skill of such a contrivance in its in- 
ception, one might say much that is better 
left unsaid, but the incidents attendant to 
its evolution at the hands of Messrs. Klaw 
& Erlanger cannot be dealt with so lightly. 

It is admitted that the mere booking 
system per se, as a species of clearing-house 
for theatrical dates, was theoretically a 
good thing; it follows, therefore, that the 
syndicate of men who had _ successfully 
cornered the theatrical situation could 
make of it either a benefit or an abuse, as 
they saw fit. Which did they do? 

With the business of their booking- 
agency already flourishing in a minor way, 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger had the advan- 
tage of their associates at the start. This 
advantage they took care to-maintain and in- 
crease until, gradually overriding the other 
members of the organization, they have come 
to be looked upon as the head and front of 
the trust in themselves. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that the policy to be developed 
and carried out should turn either for good 
or for ill according to the conscience, in- 
tegrity and refinement of Messrs. Klaw & 
Erlanger, and it is to be regretted that 
with such vast opportunities for good at 
their command, they had neither the neces- 
sary ability nor the necessary culture to 
conduct their transactions with that due 
consideration for the artistic side of their 
profession which alone raises it above the 
business of a pork-packer. 

That the theatrical situation here in 
America to-day is the calamitous result of 
these gentlemen’s methods, is a truth which 
can hardly be gainsaid when we look facts 
in the face. The almost limitless resources 
at the beck and call of the trust have 
gradually enabled it to destroy competition 
in such a way that, with very few excep- 
tions, the entire army of independent pro- 
ducers is now either bankrupt or in the 
employ of the syndicate. Men of artistic 
ability, of discriminating judgment, whose 
work was beneficial to the community at 
large, whose productions were an educa- 
tional force, have been obliged to sink 
their individualities, either by submitting 
to the dictates of a business organization 
and practically becoming its servants, or by 
forsaking their profession and carrying 
themselves and their energies into other 
fields. The policy of the syndicate made 
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an alternative impossible, for if the man- 
ager of a successful play, which may have 
cost from thirty to seventy thousand dol- 
lars to produce, refused to accede to the 
dictates of the trust, his production was 
relegated to the warehouse for want of 
theaters to put it in. In other words, it 
was the syndicate policy to force managers 
of successful plays into literally presenting 
them with an interest in their productions 
—a policy which it was able to exercise 
owing to its control of all the principal 
theaters in America. Practically, the 
syndicate said, ‘‘Give us an interest in 
your production, or we cannot give youa 
route!’? And an interest in the produc- 
tion did not mean a fair and reasonable 
percentage; it meant an exacting tribute— 
a third, and in some cases half, of the total 
profits. At the same time, it must be un- 
derstood that the syndicate assumed no 
risks whatever, so that if the play of an 
independent manager failed, the loss fell 
solely upon the producer. 

In proof of the above statement, it would 
suffice to cite the instances of more than one 
well-known local manager, were I at liberty 
to mention names. From the nature of 
the situation, however, I am unfortunately 
restricted in this particular, and must be 
content to refer to my own experience in 
the case of David Warfield. Thus I may 
point out that when I brought forward 
David Warfield as a star, I was forced to 
relinquish a full fifty per cent. on all profits 
that might accrue from ‘‘The Auctioneer.’’ 
It is understood, notwithstanding, that 
no member of the trust had any inter- 
est whatever in the star himself; had ad- 
vanced a single penny for the staging, 
writing or producing of the play, or had 
ever done the least portion of work inci- 
dent to its management, other than to 
book its route. This is but one case 
among many which would seem to prove 
that the moving spirits of the theatrical 
syndicate care little for any higher honor 
than that of a commercial dictatorship, 
gained no matter how, so that it be gained, 
and that their principal object is to line 
their pockets, even to the detriment of 
their profession, with the least possible 


assumption of risk. 
It is said that ‘‘confidence is the com- 
panion of success,’’ and for the measure of 


success which the theatrical syndicate has 
achieved, it must be admitted to possess 
its full share of this characteristic. The 
characteristic, however, unless it be care- 
fully nursed, is apt to get swamped by 
others of a less agreeable nature. Thus, 
the confidence of certain members of the 
trust, developing in what must be con- 
sidered a disproportionate ratio to the 
success of their various enterprises, now 
led them into taking a step the ethical 
aspect of which will hardly bear the light 
of any very searching scrutiny. In short, 
they began to make productions on their 
own account—began to enter into compe- 
tition with the very managers and pro- 
ducers whose interests they were morally 
bound to serve. Holding absolute control 
of the situation, these managers elected to 
compete with their own customers. The 
majority of available theaters about the 
country being at their command, they 
doubtless asked why they should not 
further utilize the monopoly, to become 
themselves proprietors of attractions. 

The case had both an artistic and an 
ethical aspect. On the artistic side, in a 
man who has hitherto been solely connected 
with business pursuits, the attempt to select 
stars, to judge manuscripts and to produce 
plays must be considered a brave adventure ; 
while from an ethical point of view, the 
experiment which the booking members of 
the syndicate now proposed to themselves 
would have been a dangerous one, even to 
the most ticklish conscience. In the first 
place, it is to be remembered that these 
gentlemen were in a position to know every 
business detail connected with the enter- 
prises of their customers, and in the second, 
that they could, if they wished, take ad- 
vantage of this knowledge to book their 
own attractions accordingly. There was 
the temptation to usurp the best time for 
themselves; the temptation to monopolize 
the ‘‘business’’? of a city by sending a 
powerful attraction in their control to play 
against some less profitable work which 
they were, nevertheless, paid to book; 
and there was the temptation to furnish 
poor routes and poor time to rival mana- 
gers, while reserving the better territory 
and the more desirable dates for plays of 
their own. In short, there were a thou- 
sand and one temptations incident to the 
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proprietorship of attractions by men who 
were morally obliged to serve the best 
interests of other producers, and it is a 
regrettable but undeniable fact that to 
many of them the theatrical syndicate has 
succumbed. 

Not only are the methods of these man- 
agers, as above outlined, significant of 
their unhealthy influence, but so also is 
the policy they adopt in dealing with those 
who attempt to defy their authority. From 
time to time, certain men have arisen with 
hearts full of hope for the future of the 
American stage, and a fine regard for its 
artistic importance. These rebels to the 
syndicate have found themselves unable 
to tolerate the arbitrary and dictatorial 
methods of a coterie of individuals who, 
whatever else may be said of them, cannot 
be allowed to have achieved their extra- 
ordinary power through any great qualities 
of mind. One by one, however, the rebels 
have been overcome—either crushed out or 
bought off by the trust, so that now the 
only really independent managers left in 
the field are Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske and 
myself. As we have each a theater of his 
own in New York city, the syndicate 
realizes its inability to dictate to us as it 
dictates to others, and, in consequence, 
it has made us the objects of its bitterest 
assaults. Of late, however, I appear to 
have been a chief target, and for this 
reason, perhaps I may be permitted to cite 
one or two personal instances, as a further 
illustration of the policy of the theatrical 
trust. 

In one way or another, most of my attrac- 
tions have been attacked; not only this, 
but they are now barred out from all cities 
the theaters of which are under syndicate 
control. And the same may practically 
be said of Mrs. Fiske. In former years 
this artist toured the country, to the de- 
light and edification of many thousands of 
people. To-day, for want of a desirable 
route, she has elected to play the whole 
season at herowntheaterin New York city. 
The case of David Warfield is also a 
flagrant one, for Mr. Warfield has been made 
the victim of persistent legal actions, none 
of which has been won by the syndicate. 
Indeed, Mr. Klaw, of the firm of Klaw & 
Erlanger, was not at all reticent in avow- 
ing the object of his persecution. He 
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declared in print that the fight of his firm 
with myself was a personal one and that 
he intended to drive me from the profes- 
sion within ninety days. It is understood 
that this threat was made because I had 
produced a Japanese play which was a suc- 
cess, and that Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger 
had produced a Japanese play which was not 
a success. As, however, ‘‘The Darling 
of the Gods’’ had been running a year in 
New York before the production of ‘‘The 
Japanese Nightingale,’’ it is difficult to 
see why the failure of the latter play should 
be attributed to me. Nevertheless, Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger did not hesitate to pub- 
lish their declaration that they would ruin 
‘*The Darling of the Gods’’ when it went 
on the road. The method adopted to ac- 
complish this result is important in that it 
shows the enormous power which Messrs. 
Klaw & Erlanger were able to wield with 
their booking-agency in the furtherance 
of their own desires and the attempt to 
dispose of a rival manager. The method 
was this: For the purpose of destroying 
any novelty attached to the production of 
a Japanese play, ‘‘The Japanese Nightin- 
gale’’ was booked in all cities where ‘‘The 
Darling of the Gods’’ was to be played, 
in advance of the dates given to the latter 
attraction. It must be remembered that at 
this time I was playing ‘‘The Darling of 
the Gods’’ in syndicate houses; that I had 
secured my bookings from Messrs. Klaw 
& Erlanger months prior to the production 
of ‘‘The Japanese Nightingale,’’ and that 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger took advantage 
of their knowledge of its route to book 
their own play, in advance, over practically 
the same territory. It is possible that a 
policy of this kind may succeed on occa- 
sions, but the continuance of ‘‘The Darling 
of the Gods’’ to the present time, and the 
withdrawal of ‘‘The Japanese Nightingale’’ 
after a few weeks’ tour, form an eloquent 
comment on the success of this particular 
transaction. 

Again, the same course was adopted 
when Miss Henrietta Crosman produced 
‘*Mistress Nell,’’ and Miss Ada Rehan, then 
under syndicate management, was playing 
in ‘‘Sweet Nell of Old Drury,’’ happily 
with much the same result. 

Against Mrs. Leslie Carter, other meth- 
ods were pursued—methods of a no less 
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reprehensible character. Because Mrs. Carter 
had not booked her Western tour through 
the syndicate, her San José date was 
abruptly canceled only a few days before 
she reached that city, the theater in which 
she was to play having meanwhile come 
under syndicate control. But this was not 
the only, or the chief, cause for complaint. 
A number of newspapers along the route 
followed by Mrs. Carter even went so far 
as to print criticisms in advance of her 
appearance, with the obvious purpose of 
injuring her business; and the probability 
that these articles emanated from the syndi- 
cate was raised to certainty when it tran- 
spired, as it presently did, that the author 
of one of them, a dramatic critic on a news- 
paper in Seattle, was at the same time in 
the employ of the syndicate office. 

But enough has now been said to illus- 
trate the methods of what is known as the 
theatrical trust, and from one point of view, 
when we look to the future of our national 
drama, these more flagrant derelictions 
which I have just noted are perhaps the 
least of the evils which it is within the 
power of this organization to inflict. The 
greater evil, the greatest evil of all, is the 
debasing influence exercised by certain 
members of the syndicate on the American 
stage. It is the influence of the greed of 
gain and of the lack of culture displayed 
by managers, who have no veneration, save 
a commercial one, for the traditions of the 
past ; no thought, save a commercial one, for 
the possibilities of the future; no care,save a 
commercial one, for the potentialities of 
the present. We have heard very much 
about commercialism of late—much that 
was wise and much, perhaps, that was 
foolish; but it remains an undoubted truth 
that no pursuit classified as an art can be 
revolutionized and classified as a business. 
Business people may enter the theatrical 
profession for the purpose of making a 
living, and in this sense the profession is 
undoubtedly a business, but unless these 
people nurse their business as an art, they 
will soon cease to acquire either honor or 
profit with integrity. The artist who 
paints fifty pictures in a year must sell 
them for a song, but he who spends a year 
on one canvas may generally command the 
just reward of his effort. And it is the 
same and always the same with the pictures 
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of the stage. The careful producer who 
gives time and thought to his productions, 
who works ‘‘without haste and without 
rest,’’ not only reaps the recompense of his 
labors in the shape of ‘‘packed houses’’ 
and ‘‘long runs,’’ but has the conscious- 
ness of successful achievement—the con- 
sciousness that he has done something, be 
it ever so little, toward the uplifting and 
betterment of one of the most beautiful of 
the arts as well as one of the greatest forces 
making for the happiness of mankind. If, 
on the other hand, we look to the opposite 
type of manager, we see that the effort to 
commercialize the entire profession, root 
and branch, must in the end defeat its own 
object. From a purely business standpoint, 
the policy of taking pains is the best 
policy, for it is manifest that an intelligent 
public will pay more attention to intel- 
ligent, artistic work than it will to work 
which is at once garish and slovenly. 

Aside from this purely commercial 
aspect of the case, it cannot be too often 
insisted upon that another evil effect of 
syndicate methods is the tendency to sub- 
merge individuals and thus to destroy com- 
petition. But by destroying competition, 
you destroy originality; by destroying com- 
petition, you make the creation of a stand- 
ard of excellence well-nigh impossible. 
What, then, is the result? The result is a 
plethora of foreign failures, of indifferently 
dramatized novels, of inane and tiresome 
musical comedy. The result is the degra- 
dation of the national stage—the decadence 
of the national drama. 

Fortunately, the remedy for such a con- 
dition of affairs lies with the public, and 
in view of the present season alone, it can 
hardly be doubted that the public is 
already applying that remedy with a high 
hand. It is with theatricals as it is with 
politics—in the last event the public is the 
arbitrator. Moreover, the meteoric rise of 
the syndicate and consequent decline in 
the art of the stage should give promise 
of an equally speedy dissolution, when the 
time is ripe; for decay, whether it be 
social or esthetic, of nations or of an art, 
is generally sure in proportion to its slow- 
ness. May we not, then, console ourselves 
with the thought that when the worm is 
removed from the root, the flower will 
bloom again? 
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THE THEATRICAL SYNDICATE. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


By Marc K.aw. 


HAVE never believed that the general 
public has any acute interest in the 
details of the management of the theater. 
It has seemed to me that the people are 
attracted or repelled by the plays put on 
at this or that playhouse, and care very 
little, if anything, about the character of 
the methods employed in presenting these 
plays. I do not believe that it matters a 
jot to the average playgoer who is the 
manager of the piece. The audience 
wants a play or it doesn’t want it. The 
playgoer knows the name of the theater 
he visits. I don’t believe the great major- 
ity of the people know the name of the 
manager of the house and of the attraction. 
The situation is, to my mind, akin to other 
purely commercial enterprises. I do not 
believe that the shopper knows the name 
of the man whose ingenuity figured out 
the style of skirt which fashion tells her 
she shall wear this season. Yet she wears 
the skirt, and the skirt is a success. The 
diner-out seldom knows to what individu- 
ality he is indebted for the grateful sauce 
which heightens the flavor of his lamb. 
Cooks, manufacturers and theatrical man- 





agers are not dependent for their success 
upon the endorsement of their patrons, 
personally given. The fact that the articles 
in which they deal are accepted by the 
public is sufficient. 

So I am not willing to grant that the 
people are overpoweringly interested in 
the business methods of theatricals. How- 
ever, I have been asked to tell something 
about the conduct of what has come to 
be called the theatrical syndicate, and 
the accomplishments of the system, and 
this I shall be very glad to do if there 
exist even a mild interest in such matters 
on the part of the layman. 

The great source of such trouble as has 
arisen in American theatricals has been the 
fact that many of the newspapers, and 
many of the men who do not understand 
their subject, have accused us of com- 
mercialism, but declined to treat us as a 
commercial organization. Perhaps I can 
best suggest what I mean by a reference 
to the ticket-speculation evil. Personally, 
I am against the system. And this is my 
reason—the ticket speculator, as a com- 
mercial institution, misleads and deceives 
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the public. Suppose we find a speculator 
left with a number of unsold tickets on his 
hands at the end of the first act. He will 
offer a ticket to the next comer at a slight 
reduction from his usual demand, but 
still at a price in excess of the box-office 
charge, and he will assure the possible 
purchaser that this ticket sells at the box- 
office for, say, two dollars, when its price 
is really one dollar and fifty cents. Mis- 
representations have brought the speculator 
into disrepute, and his activity is not 
countenanced by any first-class theater. 

But, for the sake of argument, suppose 
the theatrical syndicate were so given 
over to commercialism as to be willing to 
dispose of every seat in its houses every 
night, whether or not the public was bene- 
fited, why would it not be legitimate for 
such theaters to sell to a speculator or 
to any one else who had the price? Let 
us take the case of the big dealer who 
handles a favorite article of merchandise. 
I fancy there would be no fault found 
with this tradesman if he were to sell 
a large quantity of this article to the 
first customer who entered his store. 
Why, then, should not the theater-manager, 
if he be actuated, as certain newspapers say 
he is, by considerations of gain only, sell 
a limitless number of tickets to the first 
customer who offers the required sum at 
the box-office window? The theatrical 
syndicate is classed in certain quarters as 
the apotheosis of commercialism, yet the 
ordinary methods of trade, if employed by 
it, would be widely condemned. 

The theater in the United States is not 
a public institution, and it is about time 
some one said so. 

An attempt is made now and then to 
draw a parallel between the theater and, 
for example, the railroad, as illustrations of 
public institutions. There is this differ- 
cnce between them: The railroad takes 
up the public highway, which is yours and 
mine and everybody’s. The theater, on 
the other hand, does not take up one inch 
that it does not pay for—and in most cases 
it pays twice as much as anybody else 
would pay for the same thing. In Amer- 
ica there are no governmental subsidies 
for theaters. Private capital has built 


every playhouse in the land. 
The theater is not primarily an educator 


of the public. Many good folk think itis, but 
this is not so.. It is not so, because there 
hasn't been any demand by the public that 
it should be educated. Let the demand 
once become apparent, and the desired 
response will immediately follow. The 
theater is governed by the rulesand observ- 
ances of all other commercial enterprises. 
It is not out to dictate to public taste. 
It is out to satisfy the public demand. 
While even such a purely business underta- 
king must be hedged about with the essen- 
tial suggestions of artistic requirement, I do 
not believe the public demands of us that 
we give over our commercialism. More- 
over, the public would have no such right. 
What the public has the right to ask of 
the manager is that he shall give it good, 
clean, decent entertainment of a whole- 
some sort. That is as far as the public 
should go. And it is the duty of the 
manager to label his wares, honestly and 
clearly, that they may not be mistaken, just 
as it is the obligation of every other mer- 
chant to display indications of the character 
of the contents of his establishment. 

The primary inspiration of the theatrical 
syndicate was the fact that local managers, 
through a lack of organization, were rap- 
idly approaching bankruptcy. I know of 
no better way to express the situation than 
as dog-eat-dog methods. Exaggerated re- 
ceipts were constantly published, and the 
glittering results thus shown induced out- 
side capital to invest in theatricals and the 
building of theaters followed. The fren- 
zied rivalry could have but one result— 
managers and lessees of theaters saw their 
money fading away, with no apparent 
chance to stem the tide, for none would 
give an inch, and so all suffered. When, 
as frequently happened, two theaters would 
go up in a single town capable of support- 
ing only one, it meant the ruin of the 
managers of both. 

There is no more clashing of dates, un- 
der the arrangement effected by the theat- 
rical syndicate. Everybody is making 
money, as should be the case. The audi- 
ences in the interior towns are witnessing 
as strong attractions as New Yorkers are 
given, and there is no longer any conflict 
of rival interests. 

Before the formation of the theatrical 
syndicate, the policy was of the cutthroat 
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variety. Suppose reports came of a great 
wheat-crop in the Middle West, and the 
consequent prosperity of all residents of 
that section, this would be the signal for 
the immediate rush to that territory of as 
many rival attractions as could secure rail- 
road fares. What would be the result? 
A very little for each company, and the 
rest of the country ignored. 

Under the old system, thirty-three and 

one-third per cent. of the theaters of the 
United States were changing their mana- 
gers every year, and part of the time were 
in either the receiver’s or the sheriff’s 
hands. This was due to the unthinking 
rivalry, and the lack of business method, 
of constantly pitting attractions of similar 
caliber against each other in towns which 
could not stand the box-office demand. 
- Jam positive that, while-in one or two 
individual cases the formation of the syndi- 
cate may have worked some slight loss, as 
all great reforms must, its general tendency 
has been one of wide improvement in the 
theatrical world. 

The syndicate being financially interested 
in the success of theaters in nearly every 
city in the United States, it is naturally to 
its advantage to put out the best class of 
plays obtainable, and to give every pro- 
ducing manager the chance to get away 
from New York into the provinces, where 
the profits of the business really lie. 

I do not think the formation of the syn- 
dicate has had an effect one way or the 
other upon the character of the attractions 
put out, except that it has made possible 
such brilliant combinations as the Marlowe- 
Sothern tours, the all-star revival of ‘‘The 
Two Orphans,’’ the mammoth production 
of ‘‘Ben-Hur,’’ et cetera, all of which 
would have been impossible under the old 
system of booking plays and stars. This 
could not be so, when the fickle character 
of the American public is taken into con- 
sideration. We may not say to-day what 
will be successful to-morrow—we must 
wait till to-morrow comes and ask our 
public. The best proof of the inconstancy 
of the playgoer’s fancy is to be found in 
the abandonment of the stock-company 
system, made necessary by the gradual fall- 
ing off in attendance at the houses where 
stock obtained. The public does not want 
any particular form of entertainment for 
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any great length of time. Our people 
want new faces and new material all the 
time. 

No syndicate of theatrical managers may 
ever hope to shape public sentiment. As 
I said before, the stage is not educational. 
It is receptive. We have to give what the 
public wants. And it is hard to forecast, 
even approximately, what the public will 
want. All we may say of the next favor- 
ite is that it must be new. So much we 
know. With us Americans it is the newest 
restaurant, the latest book, the’ newest 
play. The method which best meets this 
condition is the method which must suc- 
ceed. I believe our present arrangement 
is as nearly satisfactory as the fickleness of 
the public will permit. It is by giving the 
closest attention to conditions the country 
over that we are able to form the vague 
idea—which must answer in lieu of some- 
thing more definite, and unobtainable—of 
the public’s taste, from which we are to draw 
our conclusions and shape our plans. Each 
morning when we reach our desks, we find 
correspondence by mail and wire which 
tells us the theatrical situation from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacifie. We can 
tell what companies are failures, and why. 
We can make arrangements for the bring- 
ing home of such companies, without the 
loss to any one concerned—except our- 
selves—of a single dollar; can watch the 
surface indications of Indianapolis and of 
Atlanta, of Denver and of Boston, 
and with the knowledge gained by 
business methods—commercial methods 
if you will—may shape plans to fit condi- 
tions. 

The theatrical syndicate has brought 
order out of chaos, legitimate profit out of 
ruinous rivalry. Under its operations the 
actor has received a higher salary than 
was ever his, the producing manager has 
been assured a better percentage on his 
investment, and the local manager has won 
the success which comes from the booking 
of accepted metropolitan favorites. I know 
of no one, generally speaking, who has 
been worked an injury by the commercial- 
ization of the stage in America. Practically 
every first-class theatrical manager is now 
a member of it, and never in the history 
of theatricals have they all been so pros 
perous. 








By HomER BASSFORD. - 


a finished work of many hands was 

good. The house, strong and rich, 
stood in the midst of a velvet lawn, shad- 
owed by trees that modern method had 
moved from native heath, full of years and 
leafy beauty. 

The roadway that led to the river- 
drive was bordered by a hedge that had 
come to its verdant glory within a year. 
The man who superintended its develop- 
ment said that it had all of the appearance 
of slow maturity. 

The broad terrace in front of the 
house was so masked in ivy that its first 


photograph bespoke a dignified age; and 
the fountain that played below it was im- 
pressive in a bronze surrounding that was 
a stranger to garish newness. Within the 
house, good taste had chosen with care. 
The carpets upon the floors were from 
looms that knew their art; the furniture 
that stood about was well within the pic- 
ture, and there was no article, from the 
great door in front to the topmost shelf in 
the upper story, that shocked the sense of 
tasteful consideration. The etchings and 
paintings on the walls, gathered within 
half a decade by a man who knew not one 
from the other, were of the best the world 
had. In the library, the books, scores 
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upon scores of them, bespoke the mind of 
the searcher-student. Even here, the most 
difficult place of all, perhaps, was a treasure 
of complete excellence. 

Sterrett—the Hon. John C. Sterrett, 
head of the Consolidated Traction and deep 
in a hundred other ‘‘interests’’—had known 
but one thought in a vear. He had had 
other thoughts, the now trifling things of 
the business routine, but they had cbme 
and gone in their little instants. The 
new house, with all that lay within it and 
about it, had become his life by day and 
his dream by night. 

Joiners and spinners and their kindred 
tribes bore down upon him, week in and 
week out. Each was of his clan an expert, 
the best of all the experts, and it was to 
him that Sterrett listened. His quick 
mind understood—sufliciently, at least— 
and as extravagant suggestions passed in 
thick procession, the master of men and 
money said his yea, and the work pro- 
ceeded. Then, even after all of the exter- 
nals were done, Sterritt was not through. 
He had his grounds, his house and his fur- 
nishings; but there was something more. 
He went to London, sought out three men 
to whom he carried letters of introduction, 
and frankly told them that he wanted 
painted art, and printed literature, and 
music, with no hall-mark of the outré upon 
them. It was an‘unusual thing, he was told, 
a thing most rare, and it would, as a rare 
thing, cost; but it could be done. And 
it was done, so that at length the great 
house stood in its shaded setting, rich and 
complete from curb to comb. 

There was the merit of some reason in 
what Sterrett had done. Young John, at 
school in Massachusetts, would be a fit 
master for Sterrett Lodge; and Hazel, the 
light of Sterrett’s eye, would be the joy 
of the new mansion until that day when 
her beauty, fine intelligence and wealth 
would make for her such a marriage as one 
girl in a million might have. The ‘‘old 
man’’ had few soft spots—few of the 
weaknesses that make the whole world kin, 
and of these the greatest was the Presence 
which was his daughter. 

Hazel, proud beyond her station, which 
was new-made and not sure, had in face, 
mind and manner the touch of your con- 
fident patrician. Major Sterrett had not 
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planned her future except in the vagueness 
of a great dream. He regarded the visits 
of the youthful Waltham lightly, for there 
could be nothing in common between a 
legal upstart, however agreeable in person- 
ality, and the embryonic plans that were 
to be perfected for Hazel. Waltham might, 
under certain favoring circumstances, prove 
dangerous to the Sterrett idea, but not at 
this time. When the great house had 
grown to its perfect completeness, there 
would be a time for an adjustment of the 
young lJawyer’s position. Sterrett rather 
liked Waltham. He had looked upon him 
as a youth with a future that might in 
some vague way fit into the Traction Com- 
pany’s plans, for it was Sterrett’s method 
to exercise foresight in the selection of 
the men about him; but the Waltham 
ambitions in the direction of a Sterrett 
family relationship were not for considera- 
tion at this busy time. 

Mrs. Sterrett, good mother and faithful 
helper to the major through the years 
when velvet lawns and trimmed hedges 
were no part of their daily contemplation, 
regarded the development of the Sterrett 
fortunes with only the interest that can be 
found in the mind of a healthy woman 
whose ambitions have come to fulness late 
in life. There were many debts to be 
paid—many friends and enemies to be con- 
sidered in their paying. There was the 
future for Hazel, and the glorious heritage 
for young John. There was the delight of 
ownership, of command, of triumph in 
anticipation. The youthful Sterrett, at 
school, looked ahead to the completion of 
the architectural masterpiece on the plans 
of which he had joined the family in 
He had told several of the ‘‘fel- 
and good friends, that he 
would have them with him for a few weeks 
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in the ‘‘shack the old gentleman is build- 
ing.’’ The entire family, first of all its 
head, was thus so deeply concerned in 
the important movement in hand that Ma- 
jor Sterrett, for the first time in his life, 
was unprepared for an occurrence that was 
pregnant with importance. 

There had arisen, within the period oc- 
cupied by Sterrett’s unusual activity, a 
new figure in the public life of the state, 
an official prosecutor whose pledges to 
party did not mean pledges against the 
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people, a man whose fealty to the ‘‘organ- 

ization’’ that had put him in place was 
not so strong that he failed to realize a 
greater responsibility to the common- 
wealth. He had courage of the sort that 
withstands the blows of a partizan public 
print, that laughs at stealthy threat and 
smiles away unfair opportunity. Other 
public prosecutors had come, had their day 
and passed into wealth and power without 
a mark of credit from the people. This 
new man, reading his law-books, contem- 
plating his oath of office as something 
more than a jumble of words, looked about 
the field. He had heard of stolen fran- 
chises, of prostituted legislatures—servarts 
of the people they were sworn to serve— 
of votes bartered almost with the openness 
of public sale. When he had completed 
an array of cases, he presented them to 
the grand jury. That august tribune, safe 
in the secrecy of its chamber, heard the 
disclosures, and disbelieved. The new 
official repeated his charges and _ piled 
up the evidence. He went to men who 
knew and confronted them with his find- 
ings. These men quailed, denied, pleaded 
—and confessed. Then, one by one, they 
went to the inquisitorial body and fur- 
nished evidence by which brothers in a 
crime against the state were charged with 
the theft of public property, with the pol- 
lution of public office, with the death of a 
public trust. When, on a dull Saturday 
of a gray spring month, the newspapers 
got a preliminary report of what had been 
passing behind two great oaken doors, 
there was a sensation that reached across 
twenty states. 

Major Sterrett, watching for the sun and 
shower that would enliven his lawns, busy 
with the details of final adjustment at 
Sterrett Lodge, heard the news dully. 
Some of his friends were touched. He 
furnished his name on bonds, and arched 
his eyebrows over the thought that Steb- 
bins and Melrose and the others had al- 
lowed matters to run s0 loosely as to allow 
young Waltham to return indictments. 
Why had they not done as he—contributed 
to the campaign fund as of yore and ‘‘put 
themselves right’’ with the new crowd? 
But Sterrett was so busy with his house that 
he did not make further inquiry. His 
own affairs were stoutly cared for. Waltham 





was his friend. If anything ‘‘popped,’’ 
as he said, in talking with acquaintances 
on the subject, the new district attorney 
would warn him in time. Was not 
Waltham a caller at the Sterrett home, and 
had he not been bidden to the housewarm- 
ing at the Lodge? Some of these friends 
shook their heads. They had felt the grip 
of the new district attorney’s strange 
clutch, they had heard his low, insinua- 
ting voice ask penetrating questions in the 
deep silence of the jury-room, and they 
knew that Waltham was not to be reckoned 
by standards that the old crowd had so 
long accepted. 

Even Waltham did not look for develop- 
ments as they came. He had hoped, for 
the sake of Hazel and her mother, that the 
path of duty would not take him to the 
Sterrett doorway; but, earnest beyond cold 
calculation in the work at hand, he had 
made no promises to himself, just as he 
had spared no friend, nor punished foe. 
Far into each night he worked with wit- 
nesses, and each day found him in the 
jury-room with fresh disclosures for which 
a horde of reporters hungrily waited. One 
day in May, whose spring song without 
found no echo in the councils of the in- 
quisitors, there was a witness who had told 
his story three times—all different versions. 
Suddenly, this man rose from his chair, 
and with a burst of emotion that told its 
own tale of a broken spirit, he cried: 

‘*T’ve been telling you lies, all lies. See 
here!’’ he said, turning to Waltham, ‘‘I’m 
going to give you the straight of it. 
There'll be hell to pay, but I don’t care. 
I’ve stood pat all this time, getting in deeper 
every minute, and nobody has helped me.”’ 

The district attorney and the jurors 
waited. The witness recovered himself 
and paused, as if to recall what he had 
said. The stenographer, pencil above 
paper, looked at him with matter-of-course 
encouragement, 

‘*Well,’’? said the witness, ‘‘we did 
boodle, every mother’s son of us. I got 
the house I’m living in by voting right on 
the Traction deal.’’ 

Waltham colored a trifle. He felt that 
his face was aflame, but the jurors, watch- 
ing the witness, didn’t see. 

‘‘How much did you get?’’ Waltham 
asked, a bit hoarsely. 
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‘*All of us, or each?’’ the witness de- 
manded. 

‘‘What was the total?’’ 

‘‘Two hundred thousand dollars.’ 

‘‘Ror a franchise worth two million,’’ 
the foreman of the jury commented. 

‘‘Yes,’’ the witness returned. ‘‘Every 
cent of it.’’ 

The next question was the only one that 
could be asked just then. 

‘‘Who paid the money?’’ Waltham in- 
quired, now almost himself again. 

‘‘The major,’’ said the witness, after a 
pause. There followed a great silence, 
broken, after a lapse of thirty seconds, by 
the district attorney. 

‘‘What major? It’s better, you know, 
to get the name on the record.”’ 

‘*You all know who I mean,”’ the wit- 
ness answered, with a wave of his hand to 
the jurors. ‘*Major Sterrett.’’ 

‘*And who got this money?’’ 


’ 


Waltham 
went on. 

‘I don’t want to tell that,’’ the 
witness returned. ‘‘I want to stand by 
the boys. I’ve told you enough to get 
the biggest pig in the puddle, the man 
who stole the franchise, the man who made 
thieves of us all, but I won’t go any 
further.’’ 

‘‘We've got evidence enough to indict 
you and most of the others,’’ the district 
attorney insinuated. 

The witness looked at the ceiling. The 
pause was longer now. Waltham wanted 
to give the man time. Then he, too, 
wanted a space for his own thoughis. For 
a moment he found that he was thinking 
of some way out, of some way to save 
Hazel and her mother; but back of him 
were sitting twelve men, all of whom had 
at first refused to believe. He had led 
them to this mass of official corruption, but 
he could not lead them away from it. 
Then, back of these men, were the laws, 
and more important than all, his solemn 
oath. Poor little Hazel! Poor Mrs. Ster- 
rett! How blameless they were, and how 
they would suffer! Waltham lived a year 
while the witness looked dully at the ceil- 
ing. He could all but hear the cries of 
the newsboys with the papers that were yet 
to get the news. IIe could see the miser- 
able formalities of arrest and bail, the 
scenes at Sterrett Lodge. He could fancy 
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the major, coming to his keen senses after 
months of dissipation in art, letters, music, 
and other alien things. He could see his 
grim front, his calling together of friends, 
his answers to the newspapers, his denials 
and protestations, and his fight before the 
courts for liberty and name. The witness 
lowered his head. 

‘All right,’’ he said, to the stenographer ; 
‘‘here they are.”’ 

And one by one the aldermen ‘‘in the 
deal’’ were disclosed to the law. 

When the news reached Sterrett Lodge, 
the master, by all outward sign, was the 
least affected. Half an hour after he had 
received the telephone message telling of 
his indictment, friends began to call. 
Some of these came with faces that as- 
sumed a sadness that such an outrage 
shoulda come to pass. Others protested 
their anger; others—these seemingly a 

bit more genuine than the rest—said that 
they had come to offer their services, their 
names to bonds, their public declarations 
that Major Sterrett had suffered without 
reason. The accused greeted each of his 
visitors with a cordiality for which he was 
famed. He was glad to see his friends, 
pleased beyond words to know that they 
had hastened to him in this hour of pass- 
ing trouble, that the benefits of wealth 
and power were as naught to the satisfac- 
tion that he found in this display of genu- 
ine appreciation at the hands of men who 
had known and trusted him through a life- 
time. If Major Sterrett knew the truth of 
all these friendships—and he did, to the 
very dregs of detail—he had no hint of it 
in word or manner. He was not a sinking 
ship; there was no reason that he should 
be deserted, and these dozen men who 
stood about his great verandas and chatted 
in an undertone were there because they 
knew that Sterrett was a fighter—that he 
would win in this, as in all other battles 
under his leadership. They knew as well 
as he that he had stolen, for many of them 
had stolen with him; but they were stand- 
ing by now, because it was but a part of 
their scheme of warfare to be with the 
‘‘big winner’? at a time when there were 
superficial signs that he might be the loser. 
There was a disposition on the part of 
Sterrett’s friends to condemn the young 
district attorney, but this came to a speedy 
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end when the old man’s bearded face 
broadened into a smile as he said: 

‘“‘Don’t blame the boy. You must re- 
member that he’s out for a reputation. 
He’s a lawyer, young and poor and ambi- 
tious. I don’t condemn him for pushing 
this matter. The fellows I blame are the 
men who were my friends—the traitors 
who have taken a mass of lies to the grand 
jury. Everything will work out al) right 
in time and a 

‘*But Waltham might have stopped it. 
He might have told you in time. He 
might o 

The faintest of shadows sped across 
Sterrett’s brow, to disappear in one of his 
famous smiles of imperturbability. 

‘*Yes, he might,’’ the major replied, 
‘‘but you must remember that he is sworn 
to a duty—a solemn public duty, the per- 
formance of which means everything to his 
future. He was bound to act on the evi- 
dence that these scamps furnished.’’ 

Sterrett’s friends never quite understood 
him. Now they were more than ever puz- 
zled. There was no argument against the 
truth he had just uttered, but, coming 
from him then and there, it seemed en- 
tirely incom»rehensible. But the major’s 
manner and speech accomplished what he 
meant that they should accomplish: they 
sent the influential friends away from 
Sterrett Lodge with renewed confidence in 
their leader—some of them almost ready 
to believe that the published sensation 
might be, after all, a miserable libel. And 
each of these men had felt, in his heart, 
that Sterrett was guilty as charged—nay, 
ten times as guilty. 

When the last visitor was gone, the 
major went up-stairs. Here, indeed, was 
his task. Hazel and her mother were 
alone, silent and consumed with sadness. 
Mrs. Sterrett was broken. The unpaid 
debts must go unpaid. This she felt. 
No unfolding of the future was needed to 
tell her that. Under existing circum- 
stances; her invitations would go unac- 
cepted, there would be none of the tri- 
umph she had so fondly outlined. 

‘It’s all right, mother,’’ Sterrett said, 











with a cheerfulness of manner he did not 
feel. ‘‘Don’t mope over such a trifle as 
this. I’m a long way from the—the pen- 
itentiary.’ 


’ 


The last word, uttered without a full 
realization of its meaning, caught in his 
throat. Hazel shuddered, and drew further 
into her chair, so manifestly overcome by 
fear that Sterrett went to her and put his 
hand lovingly on her brown head, biting 
his lip to suppress his emotion—the first 
time in all his busy life that he had done 
such a thing. There followed a long 
silence, which the major broke. 

‘‘That was rather a rough trick for Billy 
Waltham to play on your old daddy, 
wasn’t it?’’ he asked, softly. 

There was no answer. After a moment, 
Hazel wept—softly, ever so softly, but the 
sobs caused her slight frame to quiver, so 
that the movement reached the pretty head 
and the great hand that touched it. Then, 
and not till then, did whatever resentment 
Sterrett felt form itself into words. 

‘*‘What a dog he is!’’ he exclaimed. 
On a table in the room there was a picture 
in a frame. Sterrett walked over and 
picked it up. ; 

‘*He doesn’t look like that sort of man,’’ 
he said. Then, to himself, ‘‘That square 
jaw of his tells the story.’’ 

Hazel looked after her father. In an 
instant, she sprang from her seat and went 
to him, taking the photograph from his 
hand. Her eyes were red with weeping, 
but they were quite free of tears now, and 
a change had come into them. She had 
not stopped to brush away the drops that 
glistened on her cheeks, and her lips still 
framed the sobs that sprang from her 
throat. For an instant she looked at the 
picture, with its strong, square jaw, its 
clear, steadfast eyes and mobile mouth. 
Then, without a word or sound, she 
dropped the frame to the floor and crushed 
its glass covering into the pictured face. 

Sterrett was quite composed again. He 
stooped and picked up the damaged pho- 
tograph. 

‘I’m glad to see your spunk, honey,’’ 
he said, smiling in his old way, ‘‘but 
there’ll be a better time for it—later on.’’ 

He flecked particles of glass from the 
face of the picture and restored it to its 
place on the table. 


II. 


Events piled up about as Waltham had 
foreseen. First of all, there was a public 
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shout of commendation for the prosecutor, 
coupled with a denunciation of the ‘* plun- 
derers’’—a view that gave workaday thou- 
sands their subject for conversation for 
many Then there followed a 
period in which interest lagged, and in 
that time Major Sterrett began his task of 
molding a popular opinion that would 
less condemnatory of him and_ his 
Alignments began to shape them- 
selves. Interests spoke, and men who had 
shouted loudly for purer politics 
cleaner municipal machinery were shaking 

the severities of the dis- 
trict attorney's office. There was 
nying that men had sinned, that the pub- 
lic had suffered the loss of millions, that 
utilities had been bartered in private and 
that individual rights had in many in- 
stances felt the heel of organized oppres- 
sion; but there was such a thing as reform 
gone mad. Better go slowly at first, said 
these folk, else there will be no reform at 
all. And each of the protesting ones, by 
one route or another, knew the trail that 
led to some one of the many mighty con- 
cerns in which the Sterrett millions earned 
their dividends. A newspaper that had long 
and oft called for a correction of adminis- 
trative evils came out in open editorial to 
say that the great responsibilities of the 
grand jury had been overreached in the 
indictment of Major Sterrett; and of this 
sheet a million copies were marked 
and mailed to the names of a million of 
men in ten states. Then there came ru- 
mors of fights before the courts, the ‘‘fix- 
ing’’ of jurors, the changing of trial judge, 
the continuance of cases. Some of these 
rumors got into some of the papers. 
Waltham, sitting in his office, his floor 
littered with thousands of letters from sym- 
pathetic unknowns, heard and saw all that 
passed. Once he had a caller who told 
him, adroitly but none the less clearly, 
that there was yet time in which to save 
himself, that he might put an end to the 
indictment and thus spare his office the 
humiliation of utter defeat before the 
courts. 

‘*Tell Major Sterrett,’’ said Waltham, 
with a little smile that told its own story 
of a triumph in divination, ‘‘that I’m will- 
ing to chance the reputation of the district 
attorney’s office on this issue.’’ 
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Then, before the suave emissary in front 
of him had recovered, Waltham went on, 
in another voice: 

‘*And as for you, Blake, if you come 
here again, or if I hear of you again in this 
connection, I will slap an indictment on 
you so quickly that it will make your head 
You may fix your juries and you 
may move this case to another court, but 
you won’t buy or intimidate the district 


swim. 


attorney.”’ 

When the incident had closed, Waltham 
likened to the hero of a melo- 
drama, but whatever the means, the end 
was accomplished, for there was no fur- 
ther proffer of negotiations. 

Six months by before the case 
finally got to a court with all ready for 
trial. Major Sterrett was in his place, 
wife, daughter and son beside him. When 
Waltham entered the there 
was a cheer that the judge frowned upon. 
The district attorney caught sight of the 
family group and the array of legal assist- 
ance that Sterrett had employed, but 
among the dozen figures he saw but one. 
Hazel was looking at the floor, and her 
face, thin and white these days, colored 
in consciousness of the presence. 
Waltham knew that the wife and son and 
daughter were there by order of opposing 
counsel—an appeal for sympathy; and he 
had known, from the start, that they 
would there, but he had hoped 
vaguely that, by some chance, he would 


himself 


went 


court-room, 


new 


be 


be spared at least a part of the ordeal. 
But it had come; she was there—another 
she, indeed, than the joyous girl he had so 
long known—so long that it seemed for- 
ever! Waltham steeled himself, glanced 
about the room, nodded to a few friends, 
took his seat and began the arrangement 
of his papers. While the crowded room 
looked on, Major Sterrett left his chair and 
walked over to the side of the prosecution. 
With his old smile, he moved straight to 
Waltham, and extending his hand, said, 
in a heavy whisper: 

‘*Let’s shake hands before the bout be- 
gins, Billy—they always do that in the 
squared circle, you know.’’ 

Waltham, realizing that the gaze of the 
crowd was upon him, met the wonderful 
old man of steel half-way: 

‘‘T hope you don’t 


mean to _ hint, 
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Major,” he replied, ‘‘that you have ‘squared’ 
this circle?’’ 

He said this rather disagreeable thing 
with a good-natured manner—each to tem- 
per the other; for he knew that the re- 
porters were listening, and it was no part of 
his plan to weaken his cause with the pub- 
lic by a show of cordiaiity to this arch 
offender. Yet the manner of the remark, 
which would not show in the printed 
words of it, softened the shock for Sterrett, 
who smiled again and went back to his seat. 

On the third day, Hazel was out of her 
place. The case was well in hand, and it 
looked like a victory, but in the face of 
success Waltham had but one thought— 
the thought of what this prospective tri- 
umph meant to her, and to him. The 
applause that came out of the audience 
was a dirge. His face, set and solemn, 
gave no sign that he heard. 

Friends of the prosecution said that 
Waltham made a masterful address to the 
jury. It was an appeal for purer citizen- 
ship, for higher standards in the conduct 
of public affairs, for the inviolability of 
the public trust. The district attorney 
felt that he had made a failure, nor had he 
the heart to care; for it was he, and none 
other, who had driven the steel into the 
heart of Major Sterrett’s Hazel. Then 
another thought told him that the fault lay 
elsewhere—on the rough, money-made old 
man who sat in apparent indifference to 
what was passing. One of the lawyers for 
the defense mentioned family, told of 
broken plans, of doubtful futures, of heart- 
aches unbearable, of the irreparable damage 
to be done by a verdict of guilty—where 
there remained the shadow of a doubt. 
Then came the formalities of the court’s 
instructions; and the jury passed out. 

There was a wait of but thirty minutes. 
Sterrett had walked down the aisle aud 
was chatting with friends at the doorway, 
intending to go home to Hazel, for no 
one believed that there would be a verdict 
within the day. There came the quick 
summons, the scattered crowd regathered 
and there was the bustle of much activity 
within the court-room. Five minutes later 
the foreman of the jury was telling the 
judge that Major Sterrett was guilty, and 
that he must suffer punishment. Not once 
did the accused man’s face change its ex- 


pression. The famous smile was there, all 
the while the jury was passing through 
the monotony of the polling. He whis- 
pered something to his attorneys, and once 
he laughed—a laugh that bespoke the in- 
difference of his philosophic nature to what 
was passing. ° 

This was but a step. He had lost; but 
he had lost before, and in the end he would 
win, just as he had always won—in the 
end! 

Court was about to adjourn, when a 
messenger came to Sterrett’s side. He 
whispered something. The major was 
alive in an instant. He bent over to his 
chief counsel and the eminent lawyer 
jumped to his feet: 

‘*Tf the court pleases, my client has just 
received news that his daughter’s illness 
has taken a turn for the worst. If for- 
malities can be dispensed with or hastened 
—the matter of the renewal of bonds pend- 
ing appeal, it will be 

‘*What has the district attorney to say 
in regard to the request of the defendant's 
counsel?’’ the judge asked. 

‘*The State acquiesces,’’ said Waltham, 
who had already risen. Major Sterrett, 
with a bow to judge and friends, inclu- 
ding Waltham in the sweep of his hand, 
passed from the room. 

When Sterrett reached his home, there 
was no band of friends and neighbors.to 
welcome him. Even the servants seemed 
to be changed in manner—all but the one 
faithful ‘‘general house-girl’’ whose con- 
nection with the family dated back to 
other days. It was she who preceded 
Major Sterrett up the broad hall-stairway, 
whispering to him as they walked. 

‘‘Her ma’s with her,’’ she was saying, 
‘‘and the doctor. He says it’s ’cute nerv- 
ous prostration, and that she’ll have to 
have a long rest.’ 

‘*Yes, yes, Martha, and she shall have 
it, she shall have it,’’ the major repeated, 
time and again, his old fire and spirit no 
longer part of his manner. He pushed 
along faster and hurried into the room. 
Hazel, whiter than the white sheets and 
pillows, smiled on him as he came in. 

‘Ah, I knew you'd come, daddy,’’ she 
cried, feebly. ‘‘They told me ‘that you 
wouldn’t—that you were locked up and 
that you couldn’t. Ah, daddy, daddy, 
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you have been bad, so bad, to stay away 
so long, when you knew that your little 
Hazel was watching for you here. Come 


9) 


to me! 
‘*Her mind!’’ Sterrett whispered, to the 


doctor. ‘‘Is it her mind?”’ 

‘‘Only the excitement, Major,’’ the doc- 
tor returned, trying to reassure the stricken 
ones. ‘‘With rest—complete rest, away 
from here, she will be strong again.’’ 

Sterrett went to his child’s bed and fell 
upon his knees by its side, the first time 
he had been on his knees in forty years. 
He took the thin, outstretched hands in 
his own great paws and buried his face in 
the blankets. His sobs shook his rugged 
frame and sent echoes through the silence 
of the room. 

‘*O thou God of my mother, thou God 
of my infancy!’’ he cried. ‘‘Let not my 
sinning be upon the head of this child. 
Spare me only that!’’ 

The doctor and the nurse left the room, 
and when Sterrett looked up from his 
grief, Hazel was asleep and only the face of 
his wife, now composed and serene, looked 
into his, torn with sorrow unassuaged. 


The test of friendship! There was some- 
thing of bitterness in the famous Sterrett 
smile when the old man thought over the 
falling away that had followed the first 
shock of the verdict. Scores of his an- 
cient cronies nodded as they passed him 
in the street, but none had the time for a 
chat or even a word—men who, in other 
days, had found themselves highly hon- 
ored in the opportunity for a little confer- 
ence with him, a drink or two at one of 
the clubs, or a place at his table. Sterrett 
Lodge was all but unoccupied. Hazel 
was in the Adirondacks, with her mother 
and a companion, and only three of the 
major’s acquaintances remained sufficiently 
friendly to allow themselves a call at the 
great place that stood as a monument to 
buried fancies. Sterrett, being a man of 
keen eye for fitness, remained away from 
board meetings, and, after a time, he 
had notice, in varying form, that he might 
get out of this or that company gracefully, 
and with little pecuniary loss. He clinched 
his teeth and swore vengeance on the men 
who so maneuvered that it became best 
for him to sell securities for Jess than their 


value. He would get even. He would 
remember his friends—it was an easy task 
to remember three !—and he would remem- 
ber his enemies! Ah, yes, he would do 
that! Yet, on other thoughts, this meant 
nearly all of the friends of other days. 
So, still fighting every inch of the way in 
the courts, coldly planning complete re- 
covery before the public, he tried his own 
case, found himself guilty, taking the 
punishment that a just public was heaping 
upon him—a greater punishment than any 
judge might prescribe, for it had already 
reached far past him and touched sorely 
those to whom the infliction came with 
greater poignance. 

When young John came back from 
school, he was not the same boy. ‘‘The 
fellows’? were not with him—not even 
one of them. He had received quantities 
of sympathy, but none of it came to him in 
the open. Indeed, the public of the col- 
lege saw nothing of the boy in these 
gloomy days, and little by little he drifted 
out of the circle of intimacy. He believed 
part of what he had heard, and Major 
Sterrett made no effort to upset the boy’s 
view of the situation. He reminded him, 
one day, as the two were going over the 
prospects of the case in the Appellate 
Court, where it rested, that, whatever the 
public view of the man Sterrett, there could 
be no question about his loyalty to family 
and friends. And this was so—it was the 
Sterrett creed. Young John had often men- 
tioned the name of Waltham with bitter- 
ness, but on this day he broke out anew. 

‘‘He’s the only man I blame, father, 
the only one. He might have said some- 
thing—he might have dropped a hint—a 
word would have settled it, and we might 
have been spared everything.’’ 

Major Sterrett watched the boy. 

‘*You can’t exactly justify me by that,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’m sure that Waltham would 
have done what you say, but for the fact 
that he got into deep water before he real- 
ized it. His regard for your sister would 
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have prompted 

John sprang to his feet and with an 
oath he cried: 

‘‘That’s the rub. J might have pulled 
through. Mother might have got along,and 
you could have stood it—but she I 
could hardly bear to look at her, the other 
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day, in the mountains, and I’m afraid 

He paused and looked away. Then, 
turning about, he started for the door. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ Sterrett asked. 

‘‘I’m going to kill the man who has 
killed her,’’ he said. 

‘‘No, Johnnie, you don’t understand, ’’ 
the major said, in a voice that seemed even 
soft. ‘‘Don’t you see that Waltham is 
the only man who can save her? She, as 
well as you and your mother and I, might 
get over this thing—but it’s another matter 
with Hazel. She’s in love with him and 
he’s in love with her, and all the world 
can’t make it different. No, Johnnie, the 
whole thing’s up to me. I’ve done it, 
and I’ve got to undo it. I wanted too 
much—and I’ve got it, even though others 
are helping me to foot the bill. You and 
Hazel and your mother and Waltham are 
dragged in, all unwillingly and all because 
of the force of that great thing called pub- 
lic opinion, directed by circumstances. ’’ 

John, ever obedient to his father’s will, 
went back to his chair. He didn’t under- 
stand the course of Sterrett’s simple and 
unusual reasoning. He was dazed by the 
thought that the major should think of 
Waltham in the relation obviously meant 
by what he had just said, but this was be- 
sause his boyish experience had not yet 
led him to the broad highway of his father’s 
insuperable philosophy—the same smiling, 
unperturbed view of men and things that 
had swept all obstacles aside for forty 
years, to the end that he was now rich and 
successful—and almost alone! 

In the weeks of trial, so bitter to the 
others, Major Sterrett had occupied him- 
self with the new thought of how to win 
another form of success. His lawyers had 
made it clear to him that the case pre- 
pared by Waltham would be dropped by 
the Court of Appeals in a complete reversal 
on technicalities. His clear mind saw 
that this was true, and it was upon this 
information that he was preparing to rear 
a new structure. Great charities were con- 
ceived, and a mysterious ‘‘unknown’’ 
headed lists of contributions. Public 
places began to see the old man’s smiling 
face once more, and when the Appellate 
Court at last said that there was no case 
against Sterrett. there was a procession of 
new and old friends to the Lodge, to say 
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that they were glad, and that they had 
known, all along, that there could be no 
other outcome. These old friends found 
Sterrett unchanged. If he knew the 
truth of their hollow pretense, he said no 
word of it; and the new friends were made 
happy in finding that the famous old man 
of finance and politics was as gentle as a 
woman and as simple in manner as a child. 
Sterrett was paying the price. 

Hazel was home again, and after each of 
the many front-porch receptions, Sterrett 
would mount to her room and hold her 
small, thin hand in his own great one and 
rack his brain for thoughts that would 
bring back the little Hazel of other days. 
John wandered about the town, spent his 
money in the saloons and remained away 
from the clubs, because of the fear, born 
of letters that came in cowardly anonym- 
ity, that he might not be received in the 
luxurious places where he and his father 
had for so long been more than welcome. 
He could not indulge in mere work, for 
all of his training had contemplated direct- 
orates and presidencies for his future—and 
these could not be, even though Sterrett 
fought, imperturbably as of yore, for his 
first-born. It could not be. The friends 
that had come to the verandas at Sterrett 
Lodge were not willing to ‘‘become mixed 
up in the thing,’’ as one of them said 
at the end of a heated argument. Waltham, 
as much as the others a victim of what 
had come about, found himself honored of 
men. He made speeches for a cause, he was 
talked of for place within his political 
party, and great firms rushed to his office 
with their work until his small room be- 
came a suite, with an attendant at the 
outer door. There was much talk of his 
future, and mothers spoke his name to 
their daughters; but the pressure of « tide 
of business kept him away from the social 
snare until he was lost in work. He, too, 
was paying a price not of his own fixing. 

Sterrett did not give up the fight, but 
tke old smile of sureness left him, and the 
gray about his temples extended across the 
great crown of his head. In these days he 
eats and drinks with the crowd down- 
town, and he frivols with the ghost of tri- 
umph; but there remains—and will ever 
remain—the wound that is not to be 
healed. 
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STEMMING STRAWBERRIES IN A FRUIT-PRESERVING 





FACTORY. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VI.—CANNING AND PRESERVING. 


By FREDERIC WILLIAMS. 


i. the ‘‘good old days’’—pleasant myth! 
—we all know how the canning and 
preserving of the family jam and fruits was 
accomplished; how for days the pungent 
odors of spice and the boiling peaches, 
grapes and quinces, not to mention the 
more modest tomato and the humble apple, 
pervaded the atmosphere of every room 
from cellar to attic. In those days the 
family recipe-book, handed down from 
generation to generation, added to and 
modified as it passed along, was a distinct- 
ive compilation, each differing from all 
others of its class. Who of us does not 
remember, from personal experience or 
traditionary legend, the surpassing excel- 
lence of Mrs. Brown’s red-currant jam, of 
Aunt Polly’s pickled pears, of Grandma 
Jones’s plum jelly?) There was no more 
doubt that Aunt Polly’s pears were juicier 
and sweeter and more generally delectable 
than Mrs. Brown’s, than there was that the 





latter's jam was in every way superior to 
Aunt Polly’s. That was one of the secrets 
of the trade. A dash of a particular spice 
here, a drop or two of a flavoring mixture 





AN EXPERT IN THE TESTING-RKOOM. 
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there, just the right time of boiling, a 
mysterious fillip of the ingredients, and, 
lo! preserved perfection. 

But now all that is changed. No longer 
is preserving-time an epoch in domestic 
history, taking its place with pig-sticking 
and soap-making on the farm, and house- 
cleaning and moving in the city. Instead 
of making her own jams, pickles and 
catchups, the twentieth-century housewife 
buys them at the grocery. She may, it 
is true, put up a few jars and bottles of 
her own composition, but that is only as 
a sort of salve to her conscience, because 
she thinks it is cheaper thus and the prod- 
uct purer. 

As a matter of fact, it is seldom either. 
Science nowadays kas a way of doing 
things much better than by the old-style 
methods, and machinery is so much 
cheaper than the hand that it scarcely 
pays to toil for hours with an economy of 
only a cent or two at the end of it. In 
the canned-goods factories of the present 


practically every operation, even the label- 
ing, the trimming of labels and the box- 
ing of goods, is done by mechanical devices 
run by electric or steam power. 

How important a factor of American 
commerce the canning of fruits, fish and 
vegetables has become, may be appreci- 
ated by a study of the statistics of its 
growth. In 1890, there were about a 
thousand establishments engaged in this 
industry, and the value of their output 
was a little less than forty-five million dol- 
lars. Last year, there were two thousand 
five hundred establishments, and _ they 
produced about a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of goods. 

For a long time, glass jars were used for 
preserved fruits and vegetables of every 
description, but these gradually were 
abandoned in favor of tin cans, as they 
could not withstand the necessary extremes 
of temperature, and were expensive, and 
costly in transportation. An objection 
urged against the use of tin, that the natural 
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dustries, which, however changed in 
detail, have existed in some form for 
a long period, the art of canning and 
preserving is comparatively new. 
Undoubtedly the thoughts of men 
were turned at a very early time to 
devising means of preventing articles 
of food from deterioration, but until 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the only methods em- 
ployed to this end were drying 
and the use of salt and sugar. 

The wars of Napoleon were 
directly responsible for the dis- 
covery of the efticacy of the 
hermetic sealing of foods in 
order to }ieserve them. Pre- 


4 CATCHUP-BOTTLING MACHINE AT WORK. TWENTY-ONE BOTTLES viot 3 ex yerim ants b > opie i + 
ARE FILLED AT ONE TIME, AND CORKED BY MACHINERY. a C2 pe iments J scientists 


acids of fruits, vegetables and fish act upon 
it in such a way as to form metallic salts 
or metallic compounds injurious to health, 
was found, after investigation, to be 
evroundless if good tin is used. 

Even if the tin is not of the best, an 
ingenious contrivance, now coming into 
use in canning-factories, provides against 
all danger of ptomain-poisoning from 
canned goods. By this invention a lining 
of parchment, or some similar material, 
impervious to any of the liquid exuding 
from the preserved comestibie, is fashioned, 
in which the-article of food is placed, and 
which prevents it from coming into con- 
tact with the tin at any part. The use 
of linings of this kind has long been 
recognized as a solution of the problem 
of possible ptomain-poisoning, 
but the high cost of preparing 
them by hand has _ precluded 
their general adoption. By the 
machine recently invented, a 
single operator can fashion ten 
linings a minute, or about five 
thousand in an eight-hour day. 
In a practical test it was recently 
established that one operator 
with this machine—which, in 
brief, consists of a plunger, plates 
between which the paper is 
placed, and a cylindrical folder 
—can manufacture as many li- 
nings as sixty operators working 
by hand. 

Unlike most other great in- 


had established beyond a doubt 
that the decomposition of food is due to 
the presence of a living organism known 
as ‘‘ferment,’’ and in 1795 one Nicholas 
Appert, stimulated by the offer of a reward 
by the French Navy Department for a 
method of preserving foods for sea-service, 
submitted to his government a treatise 
Learing upon the means of killing this 
organism or precluding its presence. His 
method was to enclose fruit in a glass jar, 
which was then corked and subjected to 
the action rs 
of boiling 
water. 










WASHING BOTTLES. THIS IS DONE BY HAND, THE BOTTLES 
FINALLY BEING TURNED UPSIDE DOWN ON PIPES WHICH 
DISCHARGE A SPRAY OF WATER INSIDE. 
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GIRLS AT WORK IN A PICKLE-BOTTLING ROOM. 


As the principle of Appert’s method has 
proved by time and experience to be cor- 
rect, and is that on which all canning and 
preserving has since been done, it is not 
uninteresting to read his own words on the 
subject. He wrote: 

‘*It is obvious that this new method of 


preserving animal and vegetable substances 
proceeds from the simple principle of ap- 
plying heat in a due degree to the several 
substances after having deprived them as 
much as possible of all contact with the 
external air. It might, on the first view of 
the subject, be thought that a substance, 
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either raw or previously acted upon by fire, 
and afterward put into hot bottles, might, 
if a vacuum were made in those bottles 
and they were completely corked, be pre- 
served equally well with the application of 
heat in the water-bath. This would be an 
error, for all trials I have made convince 
me that the absolute privation of the con- 
tact of external air (the internal air being 
rendered of no effect by the action of 
heat), and the application of heat by means 
of the water-bath, are both indispensable 
to the complete preservation of alimentary 
substances. ”’ 

The early manufacture of tin cans for 
preserving purposes was very crude. The 
bodies simply were cut with shears and 
the side seam made with a plumb-joint, 
and then soldered together. Heads were 
made to set into the body, and were 
soldered in place in a very primitive 
fashion. One hundred of these cans were 
considered a good day’s output for an aver- 
age workman. Now tin cans are made by 


labor-saving devices, which have reduced 
their cost enormously, all the parts being 
made and put together by mechanical ap- 
paratus. 


SALMON-CATCH AT A FRASER RIVER CANNERY. 
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Although glass and crockery jars have 
been largely abandoned as receptacles for 
preserved vegetables and for many kinds 
of fruits, they still are employed for pickles, 
catchups, jams, and the choicer grades of 
other kinds of preserved goods. Some of 
the larger concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of this class of food have their own 
glass-factories, as well as their own coop- 
erages and repair-shops. As many as two 
thousand persons are employed in one or 
two of the principal plants of this sort. 

Each establishment has its own distinct- 
ive quality of output, and the maintaining 
of a uniform character of goods requires 
a strict adherence to recipes for ingredi- 
All bottles 
of mixed pickles, for example, the product 


ents, and to rules for packing. 


of any particular factory, are uniform in 
number, arrangement and color of contents. 
A model is learned by each packer, and 
the bottles are filled with a precision which 
precludes any haphazardness of method. 
Pickles and whole fruits are put in the 


bottles or jars by hand, but catchup, 
baked beans, peas, et cetera, are handled 
by machinery. A catchup-bottling machine 


is quite a perfect piece of mechanism. A 
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PEELING ONIONS FOR PICKLING 


silver-lined pipe leads the prepared mix- 
ture from a large reservoir above and 
allows it to run into the bottles in a con- 
tinuous stream as they pass beneath its 
mouth. From fifteen to twenty-one are 
filled at a time. As the bottles are filled, 
they are corked by machinery, and then 
placed by an operator in a conveyer which 
passes them along to a ‘‘capper,’’ who 
dips them in melted wax and places a tin- 
foil cap on each. The conveyer then car- 
ries them through a sheet-iron tunnel, 
where they are washed by jets of water 
which shower them on every side. They 
are then ready for labeling. 

Cans for baked beans are filled in similar 
manner, the proper amount of tomato- 
sauce being put in by machines through 
silver-lined tubes while the cans are on 
the conveyer. Caps are placed on each 
can by hand, and the train bearing the 
filled cans then passes through a sealing- 
machine, where they are heated by small 
gas-fires underneath. There they are 
soldered, twelve at a time. Then they 
are conveyed to a washing-machine, where 


they are washed and cooled, and afterward 
stacked in iron baskets. The latter are 
then lifted by pneumatic cranes and placed 
in large retorts. After being hermetically 
sealed, they are subjected for a consider- 
able length of time to live steam under 
great pressure, by the action of which 
they are thoroughly sterilized. 

The cooking of fruits and vegetables for 
canning is now done in large copper ket- 
tles, having a steam-jacket surrounding 
the lower half, which insures an even de- 
gree of heat. Any desired temperature 
can be obtained and the heat regulated to 
meet requirements. Formerly the method 
of cooking was in open kettles, and the 
highest temperature obtainable was 212 
Fahrenheit, the temperature of boiling 
water. A little later, a higher degree of 
temperature was secured by the addition 
of common salt to the water, and this was 
followed by the use of chloride of calcium, 
by which a possible temperature of 240° 
was obtained. Under this process, how- 
ever, the cans became discolored, involv- 
ing considerable expense in cleaning them. 
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THIS MACHINE CAN NAIL FIVE BOXES A MINUTE, 
USING CEMENTED NAILS. 

A closed- process kettle to cook the goods 
by superheating water with steam was 
shortly afterward invented, and next came 
the present style of kettle and dry steam. 

The canning of corn is so extensive an 
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industry that it deserves description by 
itself apart from that of other vegetables. 
About four million dollars a year represents 
the value of the corn bought from farmers 
by the various corn-canning establishments 
of the United States. The corn-canning 
industry belongs principally to two widely 
separated sections—the New England states, 
particularly Maine, and the Middle Western 
states. The New England canned corn is 
of the sweet white variety, while the Western 
corn is yellow and less succulent. 
Corn-canning is now so systematized that 
the canning companies make annual con- 
tracts with large farmers for their yearly 
yield of marketable corn. These contracts 
are signed at the expiration of one season's 
business for the next year’s growth. Then, 
as soon as the corn-crop commences to 
mature the canners send representatives, 
known as field-men, to make an _ inspec- 
tion. Each field-man watches the crop 
within a given area, and offers personal 
advice to each farmer in his territory as 
to when it should be gathered. Strange 
as it may seem, a lapse of even three 
days in the harvesting of the yield may 
make an important difference in the quality 
of the corn. If allowed to grow beyond 
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its point of greatest 
succulence, it be- 
comes tough and dry. 

The work of can- 
ning corn is done al- 
most wholly by 
machinery, in which 
many improvements 
have been introduced 
within the past two 
years. Formerly, the 
corn was cut from 
the cob by hand, the 


grains then being  srepitizing BAKED BEANS IN RETORTS FILLED 
WITH LIVE STEAM. 


placed in the can in 
a raw condition. After cooking for some 
time in the can, the latter was punctured 
to permit of the escape of the steam, and 
after resealing was given another boiling. 
Now the corn is partly cooked first and 
then is put into the can while hot, the final 
cooking being given ina retort or steam- 
bath. 

Twenty-five million dollars’ worth of 
preserved fish was the output of the fish- 
canneries of the United States during last 
year. Of this amount, the New England 
states contributed a little over ten million 
dollars’ worth; the Pacific states, seven 
millions; and Alaska, five. More than 
two hundred million pounds of fish were 





preserved, of which 
Alaska supplied 
about sixty million 
pounds; Maine, fifty 
million; Washing- 
ton, forty-five mil- 
lion; Oregon, seven- 
teen million, and 
California, four mil- 
lion. 

Few who enjoy the 
product of the sea 
which comes to them 
in gaily labeled cans, 
with a picture of a 
salmon or some other marine denizen hold- 
ing the place of honor, know by what 
various methods the fish are taken from 
their native element and how many the 
operations are by which they are prepared 
for market. As in the canning of fruits, 
so with fish, mechanical devices have sup- 
planted hand-labor at every turn. Even the 
good old way of catching the fish with a 
hook or net has largely been discarded, 
and ‘‘machinery’’ now entraps the luck- 
less victim of man’s incessant search for 
food. 

An ingenious contrivance which is used 
in catching salmon in the Columbia River, 
Washington, is an illustration of this. It 
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FRUIT-PRESERVING KITCHEN, THE WORKMAN 


is called the fish-wheel, and consists of 
wire scoops, fastened to the spokes of an 
apparatus resembling a huge axle with a 
pair of crude cart-wheels attached to it. 
This is lowered into the river, at a spot 
where the current is strong, and about a 
third is submerged, the force of the water 
serving to turn the wheel. Long leads 
guide the unsuspecting victims within 
reach of the scoops, the danger being con- 
cealed by the rapidly flowing water; a 
turn lifts them into the air, when they 
slide into receivers and the wheel rolls on 
for more booty. Forty tons of fish have been 
caught during twenty-four hours by one of 
these wheels, and the only manual effort 
required is the removing of the catch. 

The modern fish-cannery is a huge struce 
ture, topping rows of piles driven deep into 
the river or ocean bottom. The fish are 
unloaded into it from boats by a_ sort 
of single-tined pitchfork, and carried in 
automatic conveyers to different parts of 
the establishment. Within the building, 
the confused noise of machinery gives an 
impression of a manufacturing plant rather 
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ON THE RIGHT IS TESTING THE TEMPERATURE 
WITH A THERMOMETER. 


than of a cooking and tinning industry. 
Many improvements have been made within 
the last few years in the processes of can- 
ning fish. These have been chiefly in 
lessening the time of cooking, permitting 
the escape of heated air in the cans, soften- 
ing the bones of the fish, and in the filling, 
capping, labeling and boxing of the cans. 

The tests to which the cans are put to 
assure their being hermetically sealed are 
numerous. Besides immersion in water 
and other methods, a curious test is accom- 
plished by a workman beating a rapid 
tattoo on the ends with a small piece of 
metal. The experienced ear of the work- 
man—always a Chinaman—detects by the 
variation in sound of a single blow when 
all is not right within. This work is 
done so rapidly that to a novice the occa- 
sional tossing aside of a defective tin is 
quite inexplicable. 

Next in importance to the salmon- 
canning industry of the Pacific states is the 
sardine-canning of Maine. Sardines—a 
general term applied to various small-sized 
fish-—are found in various parts of the 
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world, the best-known being the young of 
the pilchard, which are plentiful along 
the coast of France, and the young of the 
sea-herring, found along the coast of Maine. 
The canning of sardines differs from that 
of salmon, in that the former are fried in 
oil and then placed in a can and covered 
with oil. Cottonseed-oil mostly is used in 
the Maine canneries. The sardine is also 
put up in mustard, spices and tomato-sauce, 

The canning and preserving of oysters 
formerly was carried on asa part of the gen- 
eral industry of canning and _ preserving 
fish. Recently, however, the tendency has 
been toward differentiation, and the prin- 
cipal oyster-canneries now engage in no 
other business. The ‘‘season’’ with them 
lasts about eight months, and during the 
other four months there is little activity. 

The improvements in the methods of 
oyster-canning have been as marked as in 
any branch of the canning industry. 
Formerly, the shells were opened by hand, 
with the oyster either in its natural state 
or scalded to make the ‘‘shucking”’ easier. 
Now, great piles of oysters are shoveled 


into cars with iron framework, twenty 
bushels or more to a car, and run into a 
steam-tight box, fitted with appliances for 
admitting the steam at any desired pres- 
sure. The steam is turned on for about 
fifteen minutes, when the chest is opened 
and the cars run into the shucking-shed. 
There a deft turn of a knife in the hand 
of an experienced operator will open an 
oyster with remarkable despatch. After 
being ‘‘shucked,’’ the oysters are washed 
in cold water and sent to the ‘‘fillers’ 
table,’’ where they are placed in cans, 
weighed and hermetically sealed. Next 
the cans are lowered, in a cylindrical 
basket, into the ‘‘process- kettle,’’ in 
which they are steamed in order to kill all 
germs or fermentation. Cooling in a large 
vat of cold water follows, and the oysters 
then are transferred to the labeling and 
packing department. 

The average cost of handling a bushel 
of oysters in a modern cannery has been 
estimated at about twenty-eight cents. 
Baltimore is the center of the oyster-canning 
industry of this country. 
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RACIAL AND IDEAL TYPES OF BEAUTY. 


By GERTRUDE LYNCH. 


ACH nation has its distinct type of 
beauty, and this type is in turn rep- 
resented in history and art, not by its 
lowest or by its mediocre specimens, but 
by the best. The countries where art has 
flourished for centuries have given to the 
world ideal specimens as_ representative 
of their men and women; the countries un- 
civilized, aboriginal, have been represented 
in turn by explorers, people usually of little 
imaginative power, who have described 
what they have seen with photographic 
sureness of memory and detail. To say 
that we know the truth concerning the 
appearance of the natives of Central Africa 
and Central America better than we do 
that of the court ladies of the Victorian 
era, is perhaps not so crudely banal as may 
seem at first reading. Even of that time, 
so near us in point of years, we have only 
the vaguest knowledge, gained principally 
from the artistic ideals which depart usu- 
ally far from the racial type, just as a 
poet starts with a verse and in his fine 
frenzy refuses to be hampered by meter 
and poetic feet. 
But when it comes to aboriginal tribes 
and the uncivilized nations of the earth, 
lacking the ideals of literature and art, we 








have real pictures, and, according to our 
standards of taste, they are principally re- 
markable for their departure from accepted 
or classical standards. 


THE LATIN TYPE. 














FAMILIAR ON THE FRENCH STAGE 


It is due to the insertion 
ef art into history that we 
have an idealized type of the 
Indian maiden of the Amer- 
ican aborigines. Longfellow 
in his picture of Minnehaha, 
William Gilmore Simms in his 
delightful Southern tales of 
the border days, and the 
stories of Pocahontas, half 
fact, half fiction, have re- 
placed the racial'type by an 
ideal, founded, it is true, on 
certain well-known character- 
istics but departing far from 
the actual fact. In the case 
of Pocahontas, surely a beau 
tiful maiden according to In- 
dian standards and those of 
the early explorers, this 
idealization has been carried 
farther in the portrait at 
Bootin Hall, Norfolk, Ene- 
land, the former seat of the 
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Rolfe family, painted by the 
famous artist of the sixteenth 
century, De Passe, a copy of 
which was, a few years ago, 
presented to the American 
Senate by Henry 8S. Wellcome, 
one of the founders of the 
American Society in London, 
and now hangs in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol at 
Washington. 

What poets and _ painters 
have done for the Indian 
maiden, has been done by 
Pierre Loti for the native 
maiden of the Hawaiian isles. 
In ‘‘Le Mariage de Loti,’’ 
one has an immortal portrait 
of the native type, and Loti 
has many followers in that 
new field. The real dweller 
of the South Sea Islands has 
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RACIAL AND IDEAL 1YPES OF BEAUTY. 


A TYPE OF AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


certain dusky splendors, it is true, but her 
lips are thick, her nose a trifle broad at the 
nostrils, and her face stolid. 

But of most of the thousands of native 
tribes, here, there and everywhere in the 
world, we must be content with meager 

descriptions and accept bald, unpleasant 

facts instead of the products of fancy,a truth 
more palatable to the student of ethnology 


than to the artist searching for his ideal in 
out-of-the-way corners of the globe. 

We know these feminine types as they 
have been described to us by many his- 
torians, who have apparently thought 
them as little worth mentioning as have 
the men of their own tribes. We think of 
them, if we think of them at all, as 


crudely made, with bodies grotesquely 
16 
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deformed, perhaps with the ‘‘pelele’’ ring 
of ivory, metal or bamboo in the lip or 
nose, with tattooed, painted or otherwise 
disfigured skins, in the younger women 
alone a certain vital grace due to youth 
and the life in the open air. Yet of the 
thousands of these modern types and of 
the generations that have preceded them, 
not one woman stands out from the horde 
of the commonplace as an ideal type. We 
have the pure racial example and that is all 

When we 
think of the East 
Indian woman, 
we try in vain to 
recall even the 
name of the prin- 
cess for whom 
the Taj Mahal 
was built, and 
have to end our 
search in a belief 
that the tomb 
was less an ex- 
pression of her 
marvelous loveli- 
ness than of the 
adoring tempera- 
ment of Shah 
Jehan. 

Many beauti- 
ful Lauras have 
doubtless been 
lost to the world 
for lack of a 
Petrarch; many 
Beatrices have 
called in vain 
for a Dante. 

The Chinese 
have furnished us with much philosophy of 
life and many useful inventions, but can 
you recollect any special Chinese beauty? 
We recall the type, the racial type, easily, 
and that means to us women undersized, 
with olive skin, small indeterminate features 
and a lack of that expression in the face and 
form which is what the perfume is to the 
flower, and without which there cannot be 
any real beauty. It is true that a Chinese 
poet has spoken of the deformed feet as 
‘‘golden lilies,’’ and the rocking walk 
which is the result of this deformity as 
the ‘‘waving of a willow,’’ but even the 
modern Chinese woman, who is gradually 








A SCANDINAVIAN TYPE. 


being freed from the barbaric practices of 
her ancestors, the pinched feet, the long 
finger-nails encased in gold, silver or strips 
of bamboo, or the swaddling-clothes, fur- 
nishes us merely a racial type varying from 
complete ugliness to a certain vague pret- 
tiness, but not one ideal beauty dominating 
past and present. Art and literature have 
passed her by except as a generality, and 
the historian has followed 
suit in this respect. 

So, too, with 
the Japanese. 
We have many 
charming expres- 
sions of the Jap- 
anese beauty, but 
no one special 
face is isolated 
by superiority 
over its contem- 
poraries. Japa- 
nese art has been 
familiar to us for 
many years; on 
screen, lacquer 
box, carvings 
of ivory and 
metal, on_ silk, 
satin and rice 
paper, we have 
been introduced 
over and over 
again to the Jap- 
anese lady, more 
intelligent and 
animated than 
her Chinese 
cousin, but at- 
tracting the 
Anglo-Saxon taste little except by fugitive 
fascinations of pose, color and daintiness. 

In Japan, the unit is sacrificed to the 
rule, a method which, applied to matters 
military, has been most efficacious; when 
to art, has produced a racial type, and 
nothing more, which is accepted the world 
over as the accurate representation of 
Japanese women. One will search far in 
these multiple examples for the soul of 
the artist or of the model which raises the 
photographic representation into immor- 
tality. We find in Japanese types no 
Lady Hamilton acting as inspiration for 
an Oriental Romney, who appears now as 
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AN ORIENTAL BEAUTY. 





a bacchante, now as Innocence, as Circe, as 
Joan of Arc, but who is always the beau- 
tiful Lady Hamilton through all phases. 

The most stable artistic type that the 
world has known is the ancient Egyptian, 
which lasted thousands of years and de- 
parts little to-day from its prototype of 
centuries ago; but we have, too, the ideal 
of that type in 
a Cleopatra 
and in a Hy- 
patia. 

The Queen 
of Sheba, so 
Scripture in- 
forms us, came 
to Solomon 
with a mag- 
nificent — reti- 
nue, but little 
is said of her 
personal charm 
except what is 
implied by her 
power over the 
king, yet 
painter and 
poet have 
idealized her 
into a type, 
and in her 
features and 
form are em- 
bodied the 
charms of the 
woman from 
the land of 
Shem. The 
Jewish race, 
by its law of 
exclusion, has 
preserved its 
racial type ; 
almost in en- > 





tirety, and the 
Hebrew beauty | 
of to-day, ex- 
cept for the changes in her costume and 
the natural change in figure due to her 
different mode of life, might be a Ruth 
waiting for a Boaz, an Esther, a Rachel or 
a Leah. There are the same tone-tint of 
complexion, the same lustrous eyes, the 
highly accentuated features, the voluptuous 
figure. 
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Grecian art, and the Roman which fol- 
lows it so closely with the flattery of a 
pupil to a teacher, stand for the purely 
ideal type. If we accept the story written 
in the marble of the Venus de Milo or the 
Venus de Medici, we must accept the 
creed that the extant specimens of ancient 
Greek art force upon its pupils—that the 
Greek woman 
of that period 
transcended in 
form and face 
any preceding 
or succeeding 
type. The 
Greek art ad- 
hered to a cer- 
tain standard, 
and that stand- 
ard to-day 
survives and 
exerts its im- 
mortal influ- 
ence as it did 
in the days of 
Phidias and 
Apelles. In 
Greek art the 
ideal and racial 
types were in- 
terchangeable, 
and so far 
as posterity 
knows, one 
stands for the 
other. The 
foundation was 
perfect natu- 
ralism, and the 
secret of its 
lasting power 
an adherence 
totruth. The 
Greeks use 
the words 
‘*beautiful”’ 
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indifferently for each other, as if all beauty 
were contained in goodness. 

In the middle ages we have many ideal 
types, but we can hardly accept them as 
racial representatives, and in neither the 
literature nor the art of that period do we 
find out how the women really looked. 
Chaos reigned; church fought against state 
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and the flesh against the spirit; it wasa there was a return to the frankly pagan 
time of feudalism, chivalry and of the in the Greco-Roman revival, and we have 
Crusades. In Spain, Italy, Gaul, the Teuton the Renaissance types, which the woman 





ENGLISH TYPE, CONFORMING TO THE IDEALS OF ANCIENT GREECE 


races, and those of the Orient, it is easy of the present day copies in her art nou- 
to trace the resemblances between then veau gowns, her conventual poses and her 
and now; it is not so easy to explain the Madonna-draped hair. 

differences. Modern art, if it expresses anything, 
Then the pendulum of art swung far; expresses individualism; it has borrowed 
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from all ages, from 
all nations, from all 
types ideal and 
racial, and has as 
many rules as it has 
exceptions. 

The feminine form 
is remarkable for its 
power of adaptation. 
From the time of 
the Greeks, when the 
maidens whom 
Phidias portrays, few 
in number but 
worthy at least of 
his men, tried by 
harmonious living to 
make their own bodies 
correspond with their 
artists’ examples, to 
the present day when 
the Gibson girl in 
America represents 


the American girl not as she really is but 
as she tries to be according to Mr. Gibson’s 
lesson to her, the ideal of the artist has 
been that physical expression which the 
woman of his generation has sought to 


make real. 


The Venetian ladies of the middle ages 


sat in the sun and 
bleached their 
locks at the expense 
of many headaches, 
supplementing this 
treatment with the 
use of powerful un- 
guents in order to 
produce the 
reddish-gold loved 
by their artists and 
immortalized on 
their canvases. To- 
day, the Venetian 
beauty wears nat- 
urally her inherited 
grace. The artist 
finds one woman 
who pleases his 
fancy, or evolves a 
composite creation, 
and womankind 
sees, admires, 
copies, even some- 
times improves 
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with her power of 
infinite variety, led 
by the chase for that 
supreme quality 
which Socrates de- 
fined as ‘‘a_ short- 
lived tyranny,’’ 
Theophrastus as ‘‘a 
silent fraud,’’ and 
concerning which the 
polite Aristotle, when 
asked why everybody 
was so fond of 
beauty, replied that 
‘it was a question 
of a blind man.”’ 

In the famous 
Munich Gallery of 
Beauties, portraits of 
women in the court or 
stage life of the second 
and third quarters of 
the last century, it is 


easy to trace the dominance of the artistic 
mind over the feminine, and that in turn 
over succeeding generations. All these 
women, With scarcely an exception, have 
their hair parted in a line from the forehead 


to the back of the head and then brought 
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low in either curls, loops or waving bands, 


giving very much 
the same contour 
to the faces, and to 
the whole collec- 
tion, if not an ac- 
tual resemblance, 
the artistic resem- 
blance which is as 
marked as if by 
hereditary influ- 
ences. 

Romney and his 
distinguished con- 
temporaries, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsbor- 
ough and others, 
have given us the 
eighteenth - century 
type of beauty, 
ideals which we 
have accepted as 
representative Eng- 
lishwomen at the 
high tide of art. 
The laughing eyes, 


serrate 
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the perfect bow of arched lips, the gracious 
brows, have set the fashion in features, 
coloring and expression, as the powdered 
hair, the mob-caps with their bits of rib- 
bon, the simple bodices cut low about the 
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throat and the folds of daintily frilled 
muslin, the big picture-hats and the high 
waists did in fashions, in matters sartorial. 
Now, as then, the English type is a dis- 
tinct one. There is no place in the world 
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where an Englishwoman cannot be im- 
mediately discriminated from her neigh- 
bors. The type has been carefully pre- 
served by its insular prejudices. 
Pompadours, Du Barrys, Marie Antoi- 





nettes. Josephines, Récamiers, all the long 
list of Frenchwomen famous in art, litera- 
ture, conscious models for painters, uncon- 
scious models for their own sex, pass before 
the mind’s eye when we speak of the 
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A SPANISH BEAUTY. 


French type, which is to-day preeminent 
in certain racial qualities. We think of 
that type as representative not only of those 
inherited beauties of past generations, but 
with a certain and modish vivac- 
ity, a twentieth-century allurement, that 

the nth power, 
There is no nation 


modern 


grace which, raised to 


is next akin to soul. 


which has so supreme a love of beauty as 
the French, and to-day the dramatic door 





is open there to mere physical attraction 
where it would be closed in other countries 
unless accompanied by other attributes. 
We come now to the Scandinavian 
types, those Norse goddesses with blue 
eyes and fair hair, with the look of the 
‘‘open’’ in their cheeks, and in their figures 
a certain contempt for what has been 
called by followers of the purely Greek 
‘‘that imaginary line,’’ the waist; to the 
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Spanish, too well known to 
need description unless one 
excepts the Andalusian 
blonde; to the Russian, 
with varying specimens, 
from the light-complex- 
joned class like their sisters- 
of northern Germany to 
the distinct Slav type with 
the swarthy skin, the 
black hair and eyes; to 
the Irish lass, with her 
dimples, her gray eyes 
‘‘put in with a smutty 
finger,’’ and her dark hair 
and clear skin; to the 
Swiss, that mountainous 
type which has always 
sacrificed esthetics to util- 
ity; to the Dutch, to-day 
living pictures of a Teniers, 
a Gerard Douw, a Rem- 
brandt; to the Italian, 
with its multitude of 
modern Madonnas walking 
the streets of their cities 
as they did in the days of 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Titian 
and others. 

To speak of an American 
type would be an anomaly. 
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sorbed characteristics, 
mental and physical. We trace our lineage 
to such varied sources, we are so cosmo- 
politan, that what is typical of one town 
or city, state or territory, is just the reverse 
of another. We have learned to discrim- 
inate between the woman of the South, of 
New England, of California, as we differ- 
entiate the Swiss, the German, the Danish 
or Swede. In the same American family, 
we see children of distinctly opposite types, 
a blonde and a brunette, one betraying by 
flaxen hair, blue eyes and fair skin a Scan- 
dinavian ancestry, another by Oriental com- 
plexion and languorous eyes a Latin strain. 

When we speak of the American trpe, 
we mean the world’s type. We may think 
of the belle of Fifth Avenue in her im- 
ported gown and her classical face and 
Greek form in its modern corset; we may 
mean the creole of Louisiana with her 
cryptic expression; we may think of the 
Puritan maids, worthy successors to Pris- 
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cilla Mullens; we may recall the woman of 
Guam with her kinky hair; the Cuban, 
accentuating, and degenerating a little from 
her Spanish sister. 

But if America has no racial type, it 


certainly has an ideal. From all these 
varying sources the American artist has 
taken the best. He has borrowed the 


Greco-Roman for his head and face; he 
has adopted the lengthened limbs of the 
pagan Renaissance; he has taken the waist- 
line of a past generation and its sloping 
shoulders; he has taken, perhaps, the con- 
ventual repose of the middle ages. From 
all this composite material he is evolving 
a type which it is hoped will in time 
resolve itself into a more fixed standard 
than we have to-day, so that we may 
know what it really means when the 
American type is spoken of, as we do when 
the Hungarian, Flemish, Scottish or French 
is particularized. 
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By James Wuitcoms RILEY. 


Ce PARENTS mostly thinks our own’s 
The smartest childern out ! 

But widder Shelton’s little Saul 
Beats all J know about ! 

He’s weakly-like—in p'int o’ health, 


But strong in word and deed 
And heart and head, and snap and spunk, 
And allus in the lead! 


Come honest’ by it, fer his Pa— 
Afore he passed away 

He was a leader—(Lord, I'd like 
To hear him preach to-day! ) 

He led his flock ; he led in prayer 
Fer spread 0’ Peace—and when 

Nothin’ but War could spread it, he 
Was first to lead us then! 





So little Saul has grit to take 
Things jes as they occur ; 

And sister Shelton’s proud o’ him 
As he is proud o’ her ! 

And when she ‘got up’’—jes fer him 
And little playmates all 

A Chris’mus-tree,—they ever’one 
Was there but little Saul. 


Pore little chap was sick in bed 
Next room; and Doc was there, 
And said the childern might file past, 

But go right back to where 
The ¢ree was, in the settin’-room. 
And Saul jes laid and smiled— 
Ner couldn’t nod, ner wave his hand, 
It hurt so—Bless the child! 


And so they left him there with Doc 
And warm tear of his Ma’s. 

Then—suddent-like—high over all 
Their laughture and applause— 

They heerd,—‘‘I don’t care what you git 
On yer old Chris’mus-tree, 

‘Cause /’m got somepin’ you all haint, 
/’m got the pleurisy! ”’ 





By HERBERT SHIPMAN. 


I. 

RUTUSTOWN has to-day a post-office, 
four churches, eight saloons and a 
hotel; therefore its inhabitants resent it 
when you speak of it asa village. Time 
Was, nearly a century ago, when Brutus- 
town refused to be unknown as Jones's 
Corners any longer. It forgot Jones and 
his early sacrifices and became classic, like 
the rest of central New York. It began 
to dream of a day when it would be not 
the least among the cities of its section, 
and dreaming, fell asleep. In the valley 
where the Mohawk picks its way, Brutus- 
town rests even until now, undisturbed, 

unchanging, uneventful. 

On a morning in April, 1898, Brutus- 
town awoke to find itself grievously 
shocked. A thing had happened so sub- 
versive of the dignity of the church, 
touching so nearly the claims of religion, 
that the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
could not recall its like. Naturally the 
Episcopalians—on the defensive at the 
best, being few—felt the blow most keenly. 
And it must be confessed that neither 
Presbyterians, Roman Catholics nor Bap- 
tists made much show of raising the gentle 
screen of charity. 

‘*It’s too bad, it’s really too bad,’’ Miss 
Selina White condoled, meeting Miss Peters 
in the post-office. ‘*Your preacher an’ 
his only son to get to fightin’ an’ quarrelin’. 
I suppose you know folks say they’d been 
drinkin’ and old Mister Howard hit Nelse 
in the eye, an’ ee 

‘‘No such thing,’’ snapped Miss Peters, 





with asperity. ‘‘Folks has a way of sayin’ 
a heap more’n they know. My hired girl's 
sister works up to the Howards’. And 
she says there weren't nothing ’t all but 
words passed.’’ 

The different groups in the post-office 
gathered about Miss Peters in an expectant 
manner. 

‘*Well, you all might jest as well have 
the truth first as last,’’ said that lady. 
‘*Nelse Howard he'd been up to Utica with 
some young fellers, older’n him, an’ long 
*bout ten o'clock he come home singin’ 
and kinder tipsy, an’ a 

‘*An’ him a preacher’s son !—a ’Pisco- 
pal preacher’s son! Well, all I can 
say *’ began little Miss Gainsley, who 
made most of the dresses for the Baptist 
ladies of Brutustown. 

‘Yes, tipsy !’’ interrupted Miss Peters, 
defiantly. ‘‘An’ if I wasn't a Christian 
woman, Miss Gainsley, I’d say there’s 
members of the Baptist Church in this 
town could tell the difference ’tween 
whisky and water—an’ not by smellin’ it, 








neither. ’’ 

‘*There, there, girls, don’t get to quar- 
relin’,’’ interposed Miss Maria Morehead. 
‘*What did old Mister Howard do then, 
Mirandy? We're jest as interested !’’ 

Miss Peters, choosing rather to let slip 
her personal grievance than her opportunity 
and audience, took up again the thread of 
her story. 

‘*Well, Alice May, Joe Pigley’s girl that 
helps up to the rect’ry, she says when 
Nelse Howard come in like he did, his pa 
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*most broke down, first off; jest shook 
an’ shook an’ got sorter gray an’ peaked- 
lookin’. Then he set down an’ covered 
his face up with his han’s. All the time, 
Nelse was a swayin’ round, laughin’ kinder 
foolish when he hiccupped, an’ sayin’ it 
was the first and last time he'd ever done 
it. His poor ma—she was white an’ cryin’ 
to break her heart, tryin’ to hold Nelse 
steady an’ sayin’, ‘My boy, how could 
you, my poor boy?’ An’ then, all to 
oncet, old Mr. Howard riz up, an’ puttin’ 
his hand on Mis’ Howard’s arm, says: 
‘Mother, you leave me an’ Nelson alone, 
jest for a little while. I’ve got to talk to 
him.’ Then he began to tell Nelse pretty 
plain what he thought about him. ‘I’ve 
tried to do right,’ says he, ‘an’ help my 
people to do right. I’ve fought drink in 
this town for more than thirty years, tryin’ 
to make the young men strong an’ good. 
I’ve been countin’ on you, Nelson, countin’ 
on you to help me jest by bein’ what I 
hoped—an’ now you—you, my own son 
’ Alice May says he choked all up, 
an’ his face got kinder red and _ puffy so’s 
he couldn’t say nothin’ for a minute. 

‘*Then, says she, he stood up straighter’n 
you ever see an’ spoke so loud you could 
*a’ heard him clear through in the settin’- 
room. ‘Nelson,’ says he, ‘mucn as I lcve 
you, I’d rather see you dead, I'd rather 
stan’ lookin’ down in your open grave, than 
lookin’ on my son alive an’ a common 
drunkard.’ His voice was somethin’ ter- 
rible, Alice May says; an’ he’d no sooner 
said them words than Nelse stiffened up, 
like you’d poked him in the small of the 
back, an’ quit smilin’. He ain’t only 
goin’ on twenty, but Nelse is an awful 
masterful boy, an’, Alice May says, his 
voice was jest as steady as his pa’s. ‘Father,’ 
says he, kinder desp’rate, ‘father, do you 
mean that?’ ‘Every word,’ says his pa. 
‘All right, sir,’ answers Nelse, white as a 
sheet. ‘You're a good man, I know, but 
you're mighty hard on me. You say I’ve 
disgraced you an’ brought shame on the 
church, an’ you’d rather see me dead. 
I’m sorry for what I done. It’s the first 
time, father, and I swear it’s the last, it’s 
the last.’ That’s all he said. Alice May 
didn’t rightly sense what it meant, an’ the 
old man didn’t neither. He only says, ‘I 
pray God with all my heart it may be,’ an’ 





Nelse give a kind 0’ sob an’ run out o’ the 
room. That’s the last seen or heard. He’s 
gone clean as a oe 

‘*Sh—sh !’’ whispered several voices at 
once. Miss Peters came to a dead stop 
and looked around. Mr. Howard was 
entering the post-office. The group already 
there drew back in respectful silence, with 
the exception of Miss Peters. As the only 
member of his flock then present, she felt 
it her duty, not to say her privilege, to 
make some remark. 

‘*Oh, Mister Howard,’’ she cried, grasp- 
ing his hand in both of hers, ‘‘we was jest 
this minute speakin’ ’bout you. Ain’t it 
terrible, jest terrible? An’ how is poor, 
dear Mis’ Howard? I’m fixin’ to go up 
and set with her, so’s we can have a good 
cry, quick’s I get my letters and paper.’’ 

The clergyman winced. ‘‘I don’t think 
Mrs. Howard is fit to see anybody to-day, 
Miss Peters,’’ he said, nervously, ‘‘but I 
will tell her of your sympathy.’’ 

‘*Yes, do. An’ tell her I'll be up to- 
morrow or the next day certain.’’ 

With this postponement of the inevi- 
table, Mr. Howard was forced to be con- 
tent. The letter he hoped for against 
hope was not there. He knew it could 
not be there, but he turned away disap- 
pointed none the less. Almost since day- 
break, he had been telephoning and tele- 
graphing in all directions, and with no 
success. No one had seen or heard of the 





lost boy. 

Mr. Howard was not an old man as Bru- 
tustown reckons age; the allotted three- 
score and ten must be left behind before 
that dignity is reached. He had come to 
Brutustown straight from his ordination—- 
‘fas a step,’’? the bishop said when he 
wished him godspeed. It was the only 
step into the greater world toward what 
men call success, that Mr. Howard had 
ever taken. He had been content while 
he was young, overflowing with an enthu- 
siasm which supported him, to labor for 
the narrow, honest souls of those among 
whom his lot was cast. And when he 
reached middle life, he had been forgot- 
ten, had fallen out of line, become a 
fixture. But if there was any bitterness 
or discontent in his heart, no one knew it. 
Doubtless his life had grown somewhat 
narrow, but he was a good man who 
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walked heavily, even in the sick-room; a 
scholar whose sermons were praised by his 
congregation when they were shorter than 
usual; a devoted lover of his people, whose 
people marked his thirtieth year of service 
among them by cutting down his salary. 
Brutustown, like some other places, would 
have its religion at the lowest market price. 

Mrs. Howard was waiting for her husband 
at the rectory door. There was no need 
for her to question him—~she read that in 
his face. Going into his study, the clergy- 
man dropped into a chair and buried his 
face on his arms. 

‘*T’m such an old man—such a failure; 
even my boy ** he said, huskily. Mrs. 
Howard smoothed his hair with one hand. 

‘*Would you like—could you bear to 
read this—from Nelson?’’ she asked, gently. 
‘‘He must have slipped it under my door.”’ 

He took the sheet of paper she held out. 
This is what Nelson had written: 





‘*DeEAREST MOTHER: 

‘*Father said he wished I was dead, or 
just the same as that. I don’t blame him, 
and I want you both to know I am 
very much ashamed. But I can’t die, 
even to please father, and so I’m going to 
do the only thing Ican. He will never 
see me again alive. I am going to change 
my name and go as far away as I can, so I 
can never disgrace him again. I have 
taken the money you put in the savings- 
bank on the bureau—it was mine, you 
know—and another suit of clothes. I 
love you, mother, with all my heart, and 
I love father, too. But I won't disgrace 
him and have him wish I was dead. God 
bless you, mother, though I never said 
anything like that before. I love you. I 
Lovingly your son, 

**NELSON.”’ 
‘Pp. S. I have taken the Bible you gave 
NELson.”’ 


he 
nate to go. 


me. Lovingly, 


Mr. Howard finished reading the boyish 
letter and laid it on the table by him. 
Perhaps he saw, for his eyes were dim— 
certainly the mother saw, being a mother 
—the boy as he wrote it in his little attic- 
room. She knew the agony of shame that 
he had suffered, the bitter sense of having 
forfeited his place—his own place—the 
wounded pride, the stubborn will that 
would hold him io his purpose. 


‘*Oh, Adam,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I want 
to help you now. But you didn’t know 
how sensitive he was, how proud he was 
to be your son. Why, he cared more for 
a little word of praise from you than for 
anything else in the world. When you 
said what you did—when he didn’t under- 
stand what you meant—oh, it hurt him 


so: 

Mr. Howard bowed his head till it 
rested against her as she knelt beside him. 

‘*You and I have trusted God too long 
to begin to doubt him just when we need 
him most,’’ he whispered. ‘‘And he isa 
father; he knows my heart.’’ 

The April sunlight streamed in warm 
and bright through the open window, and 
lay in a golden flood upon the two. And 
with it came in faintly the notes of the 
organ in the church next door. The choir 
were practising for the Good Friday service. 
Made sweeter by the distance, their voices 
reached them, and even the words of the 
old hymn: 


‘“Inscribed upon the cross, we see, 
ae ; : Pe: 
In shining letters, ‘God is love. 


The clergyman lifted his head and lis- 
tened. His wife looked up in his face. 

‘*Adam,’’ she said in a low, awed voice, 
‘‘is he answering us, do you think?”’ 

After a few days of shock, a week of 
wonder, a month of conjecture, Brutus- 
town all but dropped the subject of Nelson 
Howard’s disappearance. A year passed 
and no word had come. At the end of 
that time, however, a letter arrived for 
Mr. Howard with a foreign postmark, but 
no stamp. 

‘*Beats all how keerless them folks air, ’’ 
commented Miss Hattie Turner, the post- 
mistress. A second and more careful 
scrutiny, however, discovered on one cor- 
ner of the envelope, ‘‘Soldier’s letter, Priv. 
James Todd, Co. I, 40th U. S. Cav.,’’ 
and she remembered there was some pesky 
rule or other about mail from soldiers 
in foreign service. 

Miss Turner was too public-spirited an 
official to keep to herself a matter so im- 
portant, and all Brutustown gathered at 
the post-office to see Mr. Howard receive 
his letter. It watched him _ breathless 
while his trembling fingers tore it open; 


it watched him while, as he read it, his 
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face grew white and drawn, and the single 
sheet of paper slipped and fluttered to the 
ground. No one, even in Brutustown, 
had the heart to question him just then, 
but all listened eagerly for any word of 
news. As he passed out and walked with 
bowed head down the elm-lined street, 
those nearest heard him speaking to him- 
self. 

‘*My boy is dead, my boy is dead,’’ he 
repeated again and again. 


if. 


It was April in the year of grace 1903. 
Outside, the air was warm, with just 
enough tang to make a man drink it in 
with joy, glad to be alive. 

But indoors it was different, and Lieu- 
tenant Huntington, at his desk in the stuffy 
recruiting-office, feeling the jump in his 
blood, was restless and impatient because 
duty held him there. 

‘‘Come in!’’ he shouted, irritably, in 
answer to a knock. 

A corporal entered and stood at atten- 
tion, saluting. 

‘*Well, what’s the matter, Riley?’’ 

‘People to see the lieutenant, sir—old 
man and young woman, sir. Say the 
lieutenant can’t see ’em, sir?’ 

Huntington yawned and stretched him- 
self. 

‘Oh, show them in, Riley, show ’em 
in; anything for society.’’ 

A recruiting officer’s life in a small place 
is likely to be lonely and monotonous. 
Lieutenant Huntington had been a 
month in the little Pennsylvania town and 
he was tired of it. He leaned back in 
his chair, giving his waste-basket a kick, 
as he shouted a second time, ‘‘Come in!’’ 
There entered upon this ungracious invi- 
tation a white-headed old man, plainly a 
German; and with him a pink-and-white- 
cheeked, brassy-gold-haired, china-blue- 
eyed Gretchen of some twenty summers— 
very kindly summers which had developed 
the graceful, prophetic curves of her body 
and left unruffled the surface of her placid 
mind, 

The old man’s face, on which time had 
written much labor and many hardships, 
beamed with anticipation. He stepped 
into the room and, stiffening to attention, 
saluted. Doubtless it was a memory of 
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service in the fatherland, half a century 
gone. The pathos of it touched the young 
officer. 

‘*‘Never mind that,’’ he said, kindly. 
‘*What can I do for you?’’ 

‘Bitte sehr! Mister Lieutenant,’’ said 
the old fellow. ‘‘Sie kénnen nicht Deutsch 
sprechen? Nein? Please to excuse me, 
sir. I take only a minute. I tell you. 
My boy iy 

Leading the girl, he came forward eagerly 
and stood supporting himself by a hand 
on Huntington’s desk. 

‘*Lassen sie mich tell you, Mister Lieu- 
tenant. My boy, he made ’listment by der 
army ever since fife year, already. Wir 
haf letter for four year—yah, four year— 
till dis day, not vonce, not von vort. And 
now, ach, Gott!—me and Minnie sind so 
glad. Her und Carl, dey vas both goin’ 
be married mit each other so soon he come 
home. Ain’t it, Minnie?’’ He whispered 
to the girl: ‘*Gibdu den Brief zu den Her- 
ren Officier. Wir kénnen er nicht sehr 
gut lesen, und so wir bring it to you.”’ 

She felt in the folds of her bodice, and 
drawing forth a long, official-looking pa- 
per, handed it with a courtesy to Hunting- 
ton. 

‘*Perhaps he come dis day,’’ the old 
man whispered, drawing the girl closer with 
his free hand and patting her gleefully. 

‘*Hush, wir know now!”’ 

The paper Huntington held in his hand 
bore the frank of the War Department. 
He drew the letter from its envelope and 
opened it while the old man talked. At 
the first glance, he could not keep back 
an exclamation, and looked up quickly; 
but neither noticed—they were so sure, 
now that word had come. For a min- 
ute he gazed blankly at the page. He did 
not need to read the well-remembered 
phrases—how well he knew them!—but 
to gain time, he did read them through, 
and then a second time. The words grew 
a little dim before his eyes: ‘‘As the near- 
est relative—the body of your son, Ser- 
geant Co. G, 47th U.S. Inf.—by U. S. 
Transport—honorable service 2 

The old man was watching his face 
excitedly. 

Huntington looked him squarely in the 
eyes, and shook his head. It hurt him 
to speak. 
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‘“‘Es is nicht gut? Er kommt nicht 
nach Hause? Oh, Minnie, Minnie,’’ cried 
the father, pitifully, ‘‘es is nicht gut; er 
kommt nicht Heim.’’ 

The recruiting officer tossed aside his 
official dignity; it was in the way. At 
the best he wore it with difficulty, for he 
was only a boy at heart and not much be- 
yond a boy in years. Rising impulsively, 
he threw his arm across the old German’s 
shoulder and tried to comfort him. 

‘*You poor old man,’’ he said, gently, 
‘‘I’m so sorry, so sorry. I wish it were 
good news; I'd give a whole lot if it were. 
It isn’t; it’s bad, bad as could be—almost. 
Shall I tell you?”’ 

The old man looked up at him dazed. 
‘*Gott hilfe uns!’’ he whispered. 

And then Huntington told him. The 
father listened without a word, his eyes 
never moving from a corner of the office 
carpet. Now and again he tried to dry 
them with the back of his hand. He 
looked unutterably forlorn and miserable 
—older and feebler by years since he had 
entered. At last Huntington came to the 
end; there was no more to say, nothing he 
could do. The old man got slowly to his 
feet. 

‘*You bin gut to me, Mister Lieutenant, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I wish I vas your fader. I 
feel so bad, you not know how bad I feel; 
only der fader, he know. I guess I go 
now.’’ 

He walked unsteadily toward the door, 
holding Minnie by the arm; she was catch- 
ing her breath in short, spasmodic sobs. 
As he passed the desk, his foot touched 
the waste-basket and overturned it. Stoop- 
ing down, he set it right. 

‘‘T ask you excuse me, Mister Lieuten- 
ant,’’ he said, apologetically; ‘‘I ask you 
excuse me; my boy is dead.’’ And again, 
as the corporal opened the door for him 
to pass out, he said, beneath his breath, 
‘‘My boy is dead.’’ And Riley stood at 
stiff attention, his hand touching his vizor; 
for the world over, wherever men are men, 
grief has rank. 

Lieutenant Huntington leaned back in 
his chair, still holding the paper in his 
hand; the old: man had forgotten it. 

Through the’open window the April 
wind blew fresh and sweet, bringing with 
it the fragrance of the earth, of life return- 


ing to its own; the first elusive perfumes 
of flowers unborn but in the making. Out- 
side, the willows were beginning to drape 
themselves in swaying robes of pale, trans- 
parent green; the maples blushing deli- 
cately, like brides of a year, thrilled with 
the new life they were bearing before the 
world. Outside, God's little choristers, 
finding choir-stalls on every fence and in 
every tree, stood tip-toe, heads up, breasts 
thrown out, swaying, swelling with their 
music; singing, whistling, trilling—each 
in his appointed way proclaiming the joy 
of life, the pride of parentage. An Eng- 
lish sparrow alighted audaciously upon the 
window-sill and, cocking its head, inspected 
the interior of the recruiting-office with 
bright, critical eyes. Perhaps the govern- 
ment might spare a thread, a bit of worsted, 
what not, at such a time as this—who 
could tell? 

Huntington was oblivious to it all. Far, 
far away his thoughts were traveling, and 
over paths he had forbidden them to go 
again. Without, against his will, they 
made their way to a quiet town with elm- 
shaded streets; to a drowsy river sunk 
deep beneath its banks; to a little church 
built likea ‘‘ Noah’sark,’’ with a diminutive 
belfry perching on the front; to these, and 
then—surrounding, pervading them all— 
they came near and paused before the at- 
mosphere of home. 

The officer shook himself impatiently 
and, drawing toward him some pages of 
an unfinished report, tried to write. But 
to-day his thoughts would not obey his 
will. The heart-broken'voice of the old 
German came back to him, ‘‘My boy is 
dead !”’ 

He threw down his pen, and, going to 
the window, stood looking out. What 
was there, he asked himself, in the grief 
of this old man to change or weaken his 
resolution? What was the sense in going 
over it all again? It wastoolate. When 
he stole from his home that night, his heart 
was nearly broken, but his resolve was 
made, and it had held. When he stood 
in the recruiting-office in Syracuse, enlisted 
under an assumed name, the die was cast. 
When, after the fightat the Zapote bridge, 
he had been left for dead, and Todd, who 
alone knew his secret, had reported him 
dead and written home, what had he done? 
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There was no excuse. Then was his 
chance, his last chance to undo the past. 
He might have come back then—written, 
cabled—anything to save his father. And 
instead, he had transferred to another regi- 
ment, that Todd, wounded later himself 
and shipped home, might never know. It 
was cruel, brutally cruel; he felt it now 
as never before. Then the anger and the 
shame still held him; then the memory 
of his father’s words, as he had understood 
them, still stung—‘‘I would rather see 
you dead!’’ Well, he was dead—dead 
to him. How could he tell him now that 
for four years he had deliberately let him 
suffer? But suppose he still suffered— 
suppose he cared still? Cared! The face 
of the German, his unspeakable sorrow— 
did not they tell him whether his father 
cared or not? Through the door of long- 
forbidden memories which he had opened, 
came winging in gentler thoughts, and 
before them fled the ghosts of his old bit- 
terness and stubborn, boyish pride. He 
realized now they had begun to die when 
he got his first promotion from the ranks; 
and they had died—yes, he confessed it, 
wondering that he had not known it before 
—died utterly when his commission came 
and he felt himself a son of whom his 
father need not be ashamed. Only their 
ghosts still haunted him. Might he go 
back now? Could he face the anguish he 
had caused? Could he? 

He walked to his desk, and selecting a 
key, opened one of its private compart- 
ments. In it lay a book; it was the Bible 
his mother had given him. He took it 
out and held it up for a few moments 
without opening it. Then his fingers be- 
gan to turn the pages. How well he had 
known them in the old days! When he 
came to the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, 
he stopped and began t» read the wonder- 
ful story of the boy who left his father’s 
house and went into that far country where 
so many of us since have gone, only, like 
him, to waste our substance and dim the 
light of our ideals. 
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‘* *T will arise and go to my father,’ ”’ 

he read, repeating the words half aloud, 
‘**and say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned.’ That must have taken sand,’’ he 
mused, 

His eyes followed the page till they 
came to the description of the father’s 
welcome, his sweeping forgiveness, his hap- 
piness because ‘‘this my son was dead and 
is alive again.’’ He closed the book. 

For a long time he sat without moving, 
his eyes fixed and seeing nothing of what 
was near. His thoughts were following 
where his heart had broken through the 
stubborn wall of pride, along the home- 
ward path which the Father of us all marks 
out by pointing hands within us for all his 
children, great and  small—following 
till they came to rest where love is 
born. 

He was still so long that the little Eng- 
lish sparrow, returning to confirm his first 
impression, grew bold and hopped upon 
the floor, peering here and there with the 
air of a connoisseur, judging, condemning 
what he saw. At last his black, beady 
eyes lighted upon a bit of red, official tape. 
This met with his approval and, taking it 
in his beak, he flew away to weave it into 
the home preparing for the new life to 
be born. The flutter of his wings roused 
the young man from his reverie. As he 
pushed back his chair, he smiled—such a 
smile as his face had not known for years; 
it may be, the years had slipped away, 
uncovering the smile as it used to be. 

Outside, the bells of a near-by church 
began to chime, and half unconsciously he 
felt his heart lifting to their music. 

‘*Corporal,’’ he said, to the soldier who 
answered his ring, ‘‘Corporal, what day 
is this?’’ 

The man looked at him a little surprised. 
‘*Why, it’s Sunday; Easter Sunday, sir,”’ 
he answered. 

Nelson Howard closed his desk. 

‘* *T will arise,’’’ he repeated softly to 
himself, ‘‘‘I will arise and go to my 
father.’ *’ 








EXPANDING THE EM- Two or three recent 
PIRE OF SPEECH. ‘ 

ce pIRe OF SPEECH. | improvements of the 
telephone show what undeveloped capaci- 
ties still lie hidden in this wonderful far- 
talker of modern science. In the first 
place, it has become possible to eliminate 
the telephone-girl as a connecting link, 
or rather a connector of links, between the 
sender and the receiver of a message. One 
can now ‘‘switch on’’ without her inter- 
vention. If you wish to talk with a friend 
by this new system, you simply look up 
his or her number, and then on a dial, or 
miniature switchboard, in your own house 
or office, you turn an indicator to the 
digits representing that number, and im- 
mediately your friend’s bell rings, and 
without any further preliminaries you may 
begin your conversation. The switching 
mechanism at the central exchange has 
automatically followed the movements of 
your indicator at home and put you into 
direct communication with the desired 
point. Besides, it gives a delightful sense 
of privacy to a telephone talk. Mechanical 
contrivances possess no ears and no mem- 
ories, and, having nothing to forget, make 
no blunders. 

But if the automatic telephone excites 
grateful wonder, another recent invention 
—the telephone that takes your speech, 
keeps it unuttered if your friend happens 
to be out, but speaks it into his ear as soon 
as he returns, whether the interval be an 
hour or a week—must be regarded as a 
marvel of marvels. That machine may con- 


sisteeither of a steel wire wound on arevolv- 
ing drum, or of a hard steel disk revolving 
in a horizontal plane. Above the revolving 
wire, or disk, is placed a small electro- 
magimt actuated by the telephone circuit. 
All the varying impulses that come over 
the telephone wire under the influence of 
the speaker’s voice are imparted by the 
little magnet to the steel moving beneath 
it, and they make upon that steel surface 
a series of magnetic impressions, like in- 
visible dots, each of which possesses its 
own peculiar polarity and degree of inten. 
sity. It is just as if the steel were a sheet 
of paper and the magnet a pen, and the 
magnetic impulses a series of alphabetical 
signs jotted down on the paper—only 
nothing is visible to the eye. But the hun- 
dreds of little magnetic poles are there, 
though unseen, and when the wire or the 
plate carrying these mystic hieroglyphics is 
again passed under the electromagnet (the 
latter being now connected with a telephone 
receiver), they reproduce exactly the same 
impulses that created them, and these im- 
pulses passing into the receiver vibrate the 
speaking membrane and give forth the 
voice and the words which they had stored 
up. 

The only thing that a man who has a 
telegraphone in his office needs to do is to 
set the apparatus going when he has time 
to listen to it, and if any of his friends 
have been speaking to it while he was out, 
or busy, or asleep, their messages will be 


repeated. GARRETT P. SERVISs. 
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SOME OF BRITAIN’S ear Sage 
FIGHTING ADMIRALS. : 


When a kaiser sends 
a congratulatory message 
to one of Britain’s 
enemies, or @ czar’s war- 
ships fire a few volleys 
into British fishing- 
smacks, there is a sig- 
nificant scurrying about 
of battle-ships in the 
| English Channel. It is 
one of the ways Great 
Britain takes to call at- 
tention to her naval 
strength. And it helps 
an ambassador mightily 
when discussing a point + 
with a foreign minister 
to know that the latter has read, over his morning coffee, of the mobilization of war-ships 
the best that his country can display. 
Sir Joha Arbuthnot Fisher took 
He isa notable product of martial 
—Captain Fisher of the 78th 
\ ice when thirteen years old. 
has been in command of the 
the past yearandahalf. Heis 
personal daring, and has three 
also well known as an author. 
ton, who is second in com- 
ron, was born in 1856, and 
served at the bombardment 
war in 1882, and commanded 
distinction at Ladysmith. 
Seymour, who is the principal 











ADM. SIR JOHN FISHER, ADM. HEDWORTH LAMBTON, 


in such imposing numbers as to dwarf 

On October 21st last, Adm. | 
office as senior British naval lord. @ 
training. The son of a soldier 
Highlanders—he entered serv- ‘ 

Lord Charles Beresford f 
Britisk Channel squadron for f 
noted for his fearlessness and 
medals for saving life. He is 

Hon. Hedworth Lamb- 
mand of the Channel squad- 
entered the navy in 1870. He 
of Alexandria, in the Egyptian 
the naval brigade which won 

Adm. Sir Edward Hobart 












ADM. LORD CHARLES 
BERESFORD, 


| naval aide-de-camp to 
King Edward, will be re- 
membered as_ having 
commanded the allied 
naval expedition against 
the Chinese in 1900. He 
/ has a Crimean, Chinese 
}and Egyptian war 
record. 

Adm. Sir Nowell 
Salmon has been admiral 
1 of the fleet since 1899, 
and has been in the 
battle-line wherever the 
|} flag of his country has 








ADM. SIR EDWARD SEYMOUR. been endangered. ADM. SIR NOWELL SALMON. 
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MIRSKY, HOPE OF | From the clouds of 
RUSSIAN PEASANTS. AE 2 
humiliation which have 
darkened the national atmosphere of Russia 
ever since her war in the East began, 
there have emerged from time to time 
patches of silver lining which have pre- 
saged better things for the common people 
of the country. None of these evidences 
of a more enlightened governmental policy 
in Russia has given more ground for hope 
than the recent appointment of Prince 
Sviatopolk Mirsky to succeed the assassin- 
ated De Plehve as minister of the interior. 
The red 
hand of Plehve 
cast its shadow 
in heavy lines 
over the op- 
pressed Rus- 
sian peasant- 
ry. With him 
the primary ob- 
ject of admin- 
istrative law in 
Russia was the 
‘* unification ”’ 
of the empire 
by the crushing 
out of all inde- 
pendent agita- 
tion, a rigid re- 
striction of the 
functions of 
the provincial 
bodies, or zems- 
tvos, and the 
continued ap- 
plication of 
special meas- 
ures toward the 
Poles and Jews, 
In 1903, the czar had issued an imperial 
manifesto contemplating the cooperation 
of all classes, including the zemstvos, in a 
revision of the peasant laws. The revision 
had for its object to secure additional priv- 
ileges for the peasants, especially with a 
view to giving them an opportunity to 
divorce themselves from the village com- 
munes. De Plehve treated this portion of 
the manifesto as a dead letter, and had the 
representatives chosen by the provincial 
governors, who were his own appointees. 
When Prince Mirsky assumed the office 
made vacant by De Plehve’s assassination, 
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his first official act was to dismiss the 
assistant of the latter, M. Stischinsky. 
He then promised to invite all classes, 
particularly the zemstvos and peasants, 
to choose representatives to sit with the 
committee on revision of the laws. This 
promise he carried out in an official order 
of October 22d last. 

Prince Mirsky has not the reputation of 
being a strong man, and it is premature 
to conclude that his appointment spells a 
pronounced change of internal policy in 
Russia. The restrictive measures peculiar 
to Russian ad- 
ministration 
have a way of 
outlasting the 
attacks of be- 
nevolent czars 
as well as min- 
isters. But it 
is no exagger- 
ation to say 
that the lib- 
eral sentiments 
which have 
been expressed 
by Prince Mir- 
sky in public, 
taken in con- 
junction with 
his recent offi- 
cial acts, have 
aroused more 
popular en- 
thusiasm than 
there has been 
since the era of 
the liberation 
of the serfs, 
forty years ago. 

The training which the new minister 
received before his appointment was not 
materially different from that of his prede- 
cessor. He was for a time, as was De 
Plehve, chief of the gendarmerie. He also 
was assistant minister of the interior under 
Sipiaguine. While in the Interior Depart- 
ment he had many quarrels with De 
Plehve, who was in the same branch of the 
government, and it was due to the latter’s 
dislike that Prince Mirsky was transferred 
to Vilna, of which he was made governor. 
Prince Mirsky is of Polish origin. 

HERBERT WARD. 
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DOING BUSINESS | I recently had occa- 
WITH A WOMAN. 
transact a matter of business with a lady 
whom I had never met. Later I learned 
that she was a large lady with blue eyes, 
a refined aspect, tailor-made clothes and a 
gentle air of compassion. 

The matter was one involving money. 
She had something that I was willing to 
pay her for. It seemed to me that an 
arrangement agreeable to both of us might 
be consummated. 

I had heard some one state that it was 
always possible to do business with a 
woman and still retain a measure of self- 
respect. And in arash hour I essayed it. 
I had my typewriter despatch a note to 
the effect that if the lady would be at 
home on a certain day and a certain hour, 
I should be pleased to call on her. 

Three days after the day had passed, I 
received a polite and entirely formal reply. 
It stated that the lady would be at home 
at the hour and day specified. Determin- 
ing not to trust any further to correspond- 
ence, I called the next evening at the lady’s 
home and sent up my card. 

‘*Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘you have a house 


to rent. I am looking for just such a 
house. Will you rent it to me, provided 


my references are all right?’’ 

The lady looked at me suspiciously. 

‘¢The house is in the market,’’ she said. 
‘‘T have consulted a lawyer and he told me 
not to say anything more than 
this.’’ 

I smiled. 

‘*Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘you 
have something to sell. I 
will si 

‘*‘T do not care to sell the 
house,’’ she replied, haugh- 
tily. 

‘*But the rent,’’ I ob- 
served, mildly—‘‘you would 
sell the rent of it.’’ 

“‘T am not a saleslady, 
sir!’’ she observed, with the 
utmost dignity. ‘‘I do not 
care to sell rent by the yard. 
Besides, I never heard of such 
a thing.”’ 

Making a superhuman ef- 
fort to control myself, I re- 
plied: 
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‘*Madam, allow me to explain. You 
have a house torent. I am looking for just 
such a house. I should be glad to pay 
you a reasonable price for the use of your 
house for a certain length of time. Do 
you not see that this is business?’’ 

The lady arose and went to the door. 

‘‘John,’’ she said to her husband, a 
mild-looking man who entered almost im- 
mediately, ‘‘do you see this—person?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? said John, not knowing what 
else to say. He bowed feebly. I bowed 
feebly in return. 

‘*John,’’ she said, ‘‘he,’’ indicating me, 
‘‘has insulted me. He came 
to see me about the house 
and has dared to insinuate 
that the affair is a matter of 
business.’ 

‘*Yes, madam,’’ I re- 
peated, ‘‘business, merely a 
matter of business. You, 
sir,’’ I said, appealing to 
the husband, ‘‘will surely 
understand my attitude. You 
will see my point of view. 
You have something to offer. 
I have something to buy. 
This is a matter of business.”’ 

The lady’s husband looked 
irresolute. ‘‘Why, it seems 
to me,’’ he stammered, ‘‘that 
—that——"’ 

The lady fastened 
with an indignant gaze. 


him 
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‘*And so,’’ she said to him, wither- 
ingly, ‘‘you are not prepared to stand up 
for me! This man has deliberately insulted 
me by referring to the house where I was 
born, and where some of our choicest old 
furniture is now standing, as a mere mat- 
ter of business—dusiness /’’ 

John stepped forward. His fate was 
trembling in the balance. He had to act. 

‘*Villain!’’ he exclaimed, grabbing me 
fiercely by the arm, ‘‘come with me!’’ 

He led me out, down the stairs, and 
across the street to a neighboring café. 
He smiled a large, sheepish, wobegone, 
deprecatory and conciliatory smile. 

‘*What’ll you have?’’ he asked. 

But I lifted my hand with an emphatic 
negative, while I whispered to the white- 
robed stranger on the other side of the rail. 

‘‘Old man,’’ I said, feelingly, ‘‘this is 
plainly on me. You have to live with her, 
and I don’t.’’ Tom Masson. 


x * * x 

“DEAR OLD ‘*T’d like to be the ‘Granny’ 
ere of the lot of you.’’ 

Thus quoth ‘‘dear old Mrs. Gilbert’’ 

in the clever epilogue written for her by 


Clyde Fitch, in whose play, 
‘‘Granny,’’ this lady, who has 
grown gray behind the foot- 
lights, yet is sprightly still at 
eighty-three, is making her 
farewell to the stage. 

Some people may think 
‘*Granny’’ an aptly named play 
because suitable to Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s age. But the aptness 
goes much further than that. 
Mrs. Gilbert has so endeared 
herself to her associates on the 
stage, through her gentle yet 
cheery personality, that every 
one in the profession calls her 
‘‘Granny.’’ Every one is so 
fond of her that all treat her 
with the greatest consideration. 
Annie Russell, though a star, 
never failed to allow Mrs. 
Gilbert to reap all the glory 
possible from the performances 
in which the dear old lady was 
a member of her company. Miss 
Russell always had a celebra- 
tion for her on her birthday 
and did everything possible 
for her comfort and happiness. Mrs. Gil- 
bert appreciated all these attentions, and 
the picture of herself and Miss Russell is 
only one of many evidences of the af- 
fectionate regard they entertain for each 
other. 

Mrs. Gilbert ‘has been on the American 
She and her husband 
were dancers. They came over from Eng- 
land to look after some land he had bought 
far out West—but they never got as far as 
that, for their money gave out. They had 
reached Milwaukee—and there they went 
to dancing again. Mrs. Gilbert made up 
her mind that, while she wouldn’t be able 
to dance all her life, she could act long 
after her youthful days would be over. 
Well, that was more than fifty years ago, 
and she still is delighting her public. 

Again to quote Mr. Fitch’s clever 
epilogue— 


stage since 1849. 


‘For wealth, for fame, my goodness! I don’t 
care a filbert ! 
If only in your hearts you'll keep old Mrs. 
Gilbert.’’ 


Who doubts that we will? 
Gustav Kosse. 








